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he Outlook 


Technical Training .... 
Pvte the somewhat ambitious recommendations of 


the Inter-departmental Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Roy Fedden, issued in 1944, 
to the actual Cranfield College of Aeronautics, of which 
particulars were disclosed last week, is a fairly long step. 

But in 1944 we were still at war, and the war-habit 
of thinking in nothing smaller than millions of pounds 
sterling had become well ingrained. The realization 
appears likely to fall a good deal short of the anticipa- 
tion in this case, but we are inclined to think that, con- 
trary to the old saying, the realization is better than the 
anticipation. 

In place of the rather grandiose plans at first 
envisaged, the College will open in the middle of October 
in a fairly modest way, beginning with converted exist- 
ing buildings and adding to them gradually as and when 
the need and possibility of doing so arises. That, it 
seems to us, is a much saner way, even if in actual 
fact it has been a case of making a virtue of necessity. 
It is difficult to foresee just what the future is likely to 

‘hold for the aircraft world, and by building up the 
College by easy stages, as it were, there will at least 
be a chance to adapt new constructions and equipment 
to contemporary needs at any period. Over-planning is 
a risk of the present time, and this will be avoided by 
the gradualness with which the new College is to come 
into full operation. 

As for the educational aspect, we are very glad to 
find that stress is being laid on the practical rather than 
on the academic side. Germany has always been in- 
clined towards the latter, and the fact that her aircraft 
industry bristled with highly qualified technicians did 
‘not, as history shows, enable her to produce aircraft 
better than ours. Nor need we be unduly alarmed at 
the fact that in America they have something like ten 
times the number of highly trained men in their technical 


departments compared with ours. Research is another 
matter. There an intensive (and expensive) programme 
is undoubtedly wanted if we are not to lag behind. But 
training men for the industry requires a different 
approach, and the number which can be absorbed into 
the industry is not likely to be much greater than can 
be catered for by ,the fifty undergoing a two-year 
course at Cranfield. 

We particularly welcome the decision that, although 
students will be expected to be of university graduate 
standard, the possession of a university degree will not 
be obligatory, and that the Board of Entrance will base 
their decisions entirely on their estimate of the candi- 
date’s ability to profit from the course. 


.... and Research 


HAT the need for up-to-date research equipment 
is fully realized was made plain by Sir Ben 
Lockspeiser at a conference in London last week, 

when he referred among many other subjects to the new 
aerodynamic research establishment which is being 
built at Thurleigh, near Bedford, as a cost estimated to 
reach {20 million. Students at the Cranfield College of 
Aeronautics will benefit from the proximity to Thur- 
leigh, since visits can readily be arranged so that they 
may be right up to date in their knowledge of the latest 
research results and methods. 

Sir Ben referred to many of the problems with which 
we are bound to be faced soon, some of which, indeed, 
are already confronting us. If this country is to hold 
its own it is vitally necessary to give every possible 
assistance to aeronautical research, and fortunately the 
Government appears to be fully alive to this fact. No 
one wishes to see money frittered away in times like 
these, but research is one sphere in which we simply 
cannot afford not to be in the lead. The time has passed 
when the aircraft designer’s common sense told him what 
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was “‘right.’’ That was sufficient in the old days, but 
the picture has been changed completely by the intro- 
duction of turbine and jet propulsion, which has made 
possible speeds formerly considered fantastic. 

It was inevitable that in speaking of future possibili- 
ties Sir Ben should cover much of the same ground as 
that dealt with more extensively by Mr. Relf in his 
recent Wilbur Wright lecture, but his brief summary of 
the relative efficiencies of different power plants and their 
ranges of maximum utility was a good guide. The air- 
screw-turbine combination up to speeds of 550 m.p.h. ; 
the turbo jet from there up to 1,600 m.p.h.; and the 
athodyd (propulsive duct) above that speed. 


E Pluribus Unum 


EPRESENTATIVES of the British Empire are at 

present meeting in London for the purpose of dis- 

cussing airworthiness regulations. The fact has 
been hailed by no fanfare of trumpets, yet it may well 
have very far-reaching effects. The question of air- 
worthiness regulations is a very tricky business, and 
what Lord Brabazon called the ‘‘ bible of safety’’ at a 
luncheon the other day, computed by P.I.C.A.O., is a 
document which few will study but which may have a 
profound influence on future aircraft design. 

At Montreal some of the Empire representatives now 
in London made the acquaintance of one another, and 
as Lord Brabazon stressed the otlier day, this persona] 
touch is of inestimable value. There are very few prob- 
lems in this world which cannot be solved if they are 
approached in the right spirit, and it is very much to 
be hoped that complete unanimity will be reached in the 
talks now taking place. Speaking with one voice, the 


Empire will carry a great deal of weight in international 
councils of the future. 
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The Air Registration Board; under the very able sec- 
retaryship of Mr. Thomas, is doing great work on the 
technical side, and one may be hopeful of a very satis- 
factory outcome of the present deliberations. When it 
comes to politics, unfortunately far too much mixed-up 
in this commercial aviation business, the position is more 
difficult. It is beyond understanding, for example, why 
South Africa was not invited to the P.I.C.A.O. talks 
until it was too late to send representatives. South Africa 
is very anxious to use British aircraft, but at the moment 
she is having to buy American, partly because few or no 
British types are available, and partly on account of 
the price. For instance, a Tiger Moth at present costs 
nearly twice as much as a comparable American type. 
Moreover, South Africa is prevented by climatic con- 
ditions from using wood construction and must have all- 
metal machines. British manufacturers would do well 
to bear this fact in mind. 


“ Flight” photograph. 


MAGIC CIRCLE: The use of an annular radiator with the Napier Sabre VI engine of this experimental Hawker Tempest raises 









the top speed by 11—15 mph. Mr. Jack Olver, a young Napier test pilot, is seen entering a zoom climb past the photographic 
Warwick. Vortices trail from the blunted wing tips of the Tempest. 
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Britain’s 
Test Pilots 


No. 12—HARALD JAMES 
PENROSE, O.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., 
A.M.I.N.A. 


CHIEF TEST PILOT OF WESTLAND 
AIRCRAFT, LTD. 


N things aeronautical Penrose has two particular 

] claims to distinction. The first, of great importance 
in these days, is that he has more experience of flying 

tail-less aircraft than any other pilot in this country—and 
probably in the world. The second is that he was first 
airborne in a man-lifting (in his case a child-lifting) kite 
at Reading in 1912. The contraption was a three-kites-in- 
tandem affair with a sort of bosun’s chair beneath. 

About the same time, at the age of eight or nine, he must 
have been one of the pioneer aero-modellers, and distinctly 
remembers being spanked for coming home late after 
going to see Salmet flying at Woodley, near Reading, from 
a site very close to the present airfield of Miles Aircraft. 

His first flight in a power-driven machine was with 
Muir at Reading, in an Avro 504—that hardy perennial 
which every test pilot appears either to have flown or 
have been flown in. The 504 made its début in 1912 and 
was still flying in 1930. It was the Tiger Moth of the 
1914-18 war. 





Getting Airborne 


In 1922 Penrose went to the London University for a 
four-years’ course in general engineering and aeronautics, 
and spent his leisure time scrounging flights where. pos- 
sible, with odd bits of flying instruction thrown in. He 
was as poor as most students and things had to be done 
that way. One of his rather better bits of scrounging was 
a flight in the prototype D.H. Moth (G—EBKT) with 
Hubert Broad. 

During his course Harald spent six months at Handley- 
Page, Ltd., where he did very little flying but picked up 
a lot of aerodynamic knowledge while working on the wind 
tunnel, and a further six months at Westlands. Here he 
worked in the shops getting practical experience, and did 
quite a lot of flying as a technical observer with Openshaw 
(who was then Westland’s test pilot and was killed in an 
air collision while racing 
a Westland Widgeon at _. 

Bournemouth in 1927). 
Most of this flying was 
done in the Yeovil 
bomber, the Westland 
Limousine, the Widgeon I 
and the D.H.9a Trainer. 

Having _ successfully 
completed his University 
course in 1926, Penrose 
joined Westlands. At 
first he worked in the 


Flying the Peregrine- 
engined Westland Whirl- 
wind. Although designed 
as a fighter the Whirl- 
wind went into service as 
a ground attack aircraft. 
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H. J. Penrose, O.B.E., and an air 
study of him flying the Westland/Hill 
Pterodactyl Mk V. The Mark V had 
a 700 h.p. Rolls-Royce Goshawk 
steam-cooled engine. 


shops as a fitter at the munificent 
wage of £3 per week, but after six 
months of this he became a 
design draughtsman on Capt. aa 
G. T. R. Hill’s (the brother 
of Air Marshal Sir Roderic 
Hill) staff, who were pro- 
ducing the first Hill Ptero- 
dactyl. 


“Flight” photographs. 


At the same time Harald joined the R.A.F. 
Reserve and did his ab initio training under Papa Uwins 


at the Bristol School of Flying. If I remember right, he 
would at that time be flying the Lucifer engined Bristol 
P.T.M., which had more built-in vibration than any other 
aircraft before or since. 

About this time Penrose began to get some reward for 
his labours and was appointed manager of Westlands Civil 
Aircraft Department—himself and ten men!—which dealt 
with the production of the Widgeon and later the Wessex. 
From this it was but a step to testing them as well as 
making them, and finally to demonstrating them at week- 
end meetings all over the country. 

Never content with the job in hand he then drifted into 
flying Westland Wapitis and Wessexes. More flying time 
was also put in by doing roo-hour flying tests of Bristol’s 
engines, equipment and airscrews. He also helped with 
sales and general liaison with R.A.F. squadrons under 
Louis Paget, who was then Westland’s chief test pilot. 

After a short course on a seaplane Mongoose-Avro at 
Hamble in 1931, he took a Wapiti landplane and seaplane 
to Buenos Aires for a demonstration visit. On the day 


“Flight” photograph 
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on which Penrose returned to Yeovil, Louis Paget, who 
was demonstrating a Widgeon to a crowd of schoolboys, 
spun into the ground and broke both his legs. Harald 
then took over the testing of Wapitis, of which there 
were nearly 1,000 built, and as soon as it became evident 
that Paget would not fly again he was appointed to the 
post of chief test pilot. 

His work as technical observer now stood him in good 
stead because one of his early responsibilities in the new 
job was to do the development flying on the Hill Ptero- 
dactyl IV. He had flown a good deal in the Ia, in fact 
one of his most vivid memories is of the controller gearing 
slipping with a zipp through the whole of its 17 gears 
just as the Ia was being landed on one occasion. 

Ever keen, and always searching for variety, Penrose 
at this time did a lot of test flying with the Bristol 
Phoenix compression ignition engine and the Draco direct 
injection. engine. Instrument testing also came within 
his scope. 

The Westland Wallace was his first 
prototype, and this was followed later 
by the PV-7 (by which he became a 
member of the Cater- . 
pillar Club) and the 
Pterodactyl Mk. V with 
Goshawk engine. It 








A sketch map showing how the PV-7 spread itself over the countryside 
The photograph on the right shows the 
fuselage and starboard wing in the river at the point N. The other parts 
fell as follows :— A. Leading edge ; B. Bracing panel and flap ; C. Top 
of rudder ; D. Cockpit roof ; E. Port aileron ; F. Top of fin ; G. Port 
main plane; H. Strut; J. Bottom of rudder; K. Tail Unit; L. 
Outrigger joint ; M. Undercarriage ; P. Petrol tank ; R. Bomb. 


after disintegrating in the air. 


was on these early Pterodactyls that many of the problems 
attaching to acutely back-swept wings were found and some 
of them solved. The biggest trouble was to get controls 
powerful enough to lift the inside wing from the loss of lift 
occasioned by a sideslip. 

One would have thought that what with novel aircraft, 
engines and instruments to fly on six and often seven days 
a week, Penrose’s desire for things aeronautical would 
have been satisfied. Not a vit of it. In his spare time 
he designed, stressed, constructed and flew a go-sq ft sail- 
plane with an aspect ratio of 12}. On this he made flights 
of over four hours’ duration and flew distances of 10-15 
miles. One of his great hobbies is bird watching, and on 
this glider he used to cruise up and down the coast studying 
the gulls. But, as he says, they flapped their wings and 
cheated. On one occasion he got further from home than 
usual and landed the glider on the seashore at Studland 
Bay. A beach inspector promptly arrived and told him 
he couldn’t do that—a blinding glimpse of the inaccurate. 
In 1936 the Lysander was produced as an army co-opera- 
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tion aircraft. It was one of the cleverest aircraft ever 
built and was designed to operate in and out of an airfield 
of football-pitch dimensions. With sueh an aircraft, built 
to such-an exacting specification, the development flying 
consisted of an almost infinite series of little tests to get 
controls effective over a wide speed range. ; 
Penrose put in a tremendous amount of work in the 
development of the Whirlwind, which was one of the 
earliest of the present-day twin-engined fighters, and on the 
Welkin—a special high-altitude fighter with thick wings 
and high speed on which he ran into considerable Mach 
number troubles. It was on a Welkin that he left Yeovil 


for a climb through 10/1oths cloud to 40,oooft and found | 
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himself over Yorkshire when he came down—and was then 
pulled up smartly for landing on a cross-wind runway. 

At the ‘‘ Cash-and-Carry ’’ period of the war, Westlands 
had the: job of turning the Curtiss: Hawks into military 
aircraft by fitting armour,and armament suitable for the 
operational tasks in hand. The Allison engines were, at 
that time, very unreliable, and when one of them decided 
to pack up during the take-off Penrose was nearly scalped. 
He made a belly landing and ran through an earth wall. 
The great deceleration forces plus the surprising stretch 
of the apparently unstretchable safety harness forced his 
head against the windscreen, which in the Curtiss is nor- 
mally a long way from the pilot. 

Three times he has suffered that bugbear of all pilots— 
fire in the air. On the first two occasions he was flying 
the F7/30 type, a single-seat fighter, which had the engine 
behind the pilot and a shaft drive to the airscrew, and on 
each occasion the fire was caused by an accumulation of 
petrol in the kidney-shaped pepperpot exhaust stubs during 
a slow roll. All the fabric on the fuselage and much of 
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that on the fin and rudder was burnt away. The third 
fire happened on a Whirlwind with an internal exhaust 
system. The flamesgburnt through the main spar and 


The ailerons were of the Frise 
type, and as the balance area forward of the hinge line 
got into the slipstream the loose aileron went hard up 
against the stops. To counteract this, Penrose put up the 
opposite aileron to the same angle and came home on 
rudder and engines only. 

The PV-7, a torpedoplane to the G4/31 specification, 
provided Penrose’s initiation ceremony into the Caterpillar 
Club. It seemed to be somewhat of an unfortunate aircraft 
from the start. On its early flights considerable trouble was 
experienced with aileron control reversal—until Penrose 
took up the chief designer and demonstrated it in the air! 
Then a wheel came off and the wing touched the ground. 
Finally, while he was doing a terminal velocity dive from 
11,000ft at Martlesham Heath, it completely disintegrated 
in the air. While Penrose was actually flying a letter from 
the Air Ministry arrived informing him that the machine 
would not be safe to dive in the extreme c.g. aft condition, 
but by the time Penrose read that letter he had proved it 
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to be only too true. At the time of breakage the aircraft 
was probably doing about 200 m.p.h.—the A.S.I only read 
up to 180 m.p.h.—and Penrose had no idea how he got 
out (probably he was thrown out by the violent manceuvres) 
until he found himself floating face upwards and remem- 
bered to pull the rip cord. Then, with bits of aircraft 
falling round him, he wondered whether he had not got 
out too soon and then thought ‘‘ what a shame to do this 
to England on such a beautiful day.’’ As he landed a 
brisk wind taxied him smartly by parachute across the 
stubble field into which he had dropped until he was pulled 
up by the hedge. After searching for broken bones and 
finding none he staggered to his feet to answer a young 
lady’s enquiries through the hedge as to whether he was 
all right. As he assured her that he was still as good as 
new, his trousers fell down—the abrasive effect of the taxy 
across the stubble had proved too much for the buttons. 

Out of 3,700 hours’ total flying, Penrose has spent 3,146 
on test work and has flown approximately 150 types. His 
hobbies, apart from flying, are sailing (he owns a boat- 
yard) and studying the behaviour ef birds in flight. 

J... 





The College of Aeronautics 


Two-year Courses to Start in October : Practical Rather Than Academic Side Stressed 


OME details of the new Cranfield College of Aeronautics 
were announced by the governors last week at a confer- 
ence in London. Speakers were Sir Frederick Handley Page, 
Sir Henry Self and Mr. E. F. Relf, the principal of the college. 
Rather than wait until it becomes possible to build new 
accommodation, it has been decided by the board of governors 
to make a start on October 15th next, in existing buildings 
converted and adapted for the purpose. The college is situ- 
ated at Cranfield, some ten miles S.W. of Bedford, where there 
was already an R.A.F. station, so that the college will have 
its own airfield from the very beginning. 
' There will be three main departments, dealing with aero- 
dynamics, aircraft design, and aircraft propulsion. There will 
also be a flight section. 

The post of professor in the aircraft design department is 
held by Mr. R. L. Lickley, who was chief project engineer 
at Hawker Aircraft. The aerodynamics department will be in 
charge of Professor W. J. Duncan, lately Wakefield Professor 
of Aeronautics at University College, Hull. In the present 
fluid state of turbine and jet power plants, it has been de- 
cided that no one man could be expected to be up-to-date 
on all aspects, and therefore this department will not, at first, 
have a resident professor but will invite lecturers from the 
industry and Government establishments who are specialists 
in different branches of the art. 

It is intended to accept about 50 students for the two-year 
course, and the training will be of a kind different from that 
given at existing institutions. For instance, instruction will 
be given in practical design of aircraft, including their power 
plants and instrument equipment. 

Students with special aptitude will be allowed to participate 
in research, and the flight section will enable them to pursue 
their studies in the air where this is thought desirable. For 
this purpose the flight section will start with a few Anson and 
Halifax aircraft. 


Equipment 


The equipment of the college will of necessity have to be 
built-up gradually, but ultimately it is hoped that it will be 
very complete, both in aerodynamics and the mechanical and 
structural testing departments. Several small wind tunnels 
will be provided, and possibly one larger, as well as supersgnic 
tunnels. A central workshop will be provided in which much 
of the apparatus can be built. This will enable students to 
take part in the construction of much of the equipment which 
they will use later. 

Candidates will be selected by a Board -of Entrance. 
Students admitted to the two-year course must be of university 
graduate standard, but the possession of a degree is not obliga- 
tory, and the Board will base its decisions on its estimate of 
the candidate’s ability to profit from the course. 

It is intended to avoid too much preoccupation with mathe- 
matical detail, but students with special ability in that direc- 


tion will be duly encouraged, while at the opposite end special 
training will be given those students who are weak in mathe- 
matics. 

During the first year of the course the training will provide 
the broad common basis for future specialisation, and in the 
second year the students will specialise in accordance with 
their individual needs and wishes. A diploma will be granted 
to students who have completed the course satisfactorily, but 
no degrees will be awarded. 

The normal tuition fee for the two-year course will be {£75 
per annum (each year of four terms), and it is expected that 
the cost of maintenance will be between {100 and {150 a year. 

Intending students should write for particulars as soon as 
possible to the Registrar, College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, 
Bletchley, Bucks, giving full particulars of their previous 
training and experience. 


SAILPLANE RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


COMPREHENSIVE programme aimed at co-ordinating 

investigations into matters relating to gliding and soaring, 
with special reference to meteorology and aerodynamics, has 
been ‘planned by the British Gliding Association which set up 
a Research Committee for this purpose. The initial cost of 
launching the programme has been estimated at £3,000, most 
of which would be incurred in repairing, completing and equip- 
ping the German sailplanes allocated to the Association by the 
Ministry of Supply, in order to carry out the tests specifically 
requested by the Ministry. 

These tests concern the measurement of performances 
(stability and control effectiveness, etc.) of standard British 
and German types on which no adequate data exists in this 
country. After this initial outlay has been met, it is estimated 
that the research programme would cost {2,000 per annum for 
five years. 

The Research Committee, formed at the B.G.A.’s first post- 
war general meeting last March, meets every month and has 
already accumulated a considerable amount of information, 
but it is clear to them that much of the projected programme 
cannot be carried out at present without considerable assist- 
ance to the clubs and individuals upon whom the actual work 
will mainly fall. 

It is thought that some of the necessary equipment, especi- 
ally instruments, might be obtained on loan from the Govern- 
ment research establishments, but the financial side is much 
more serious as the estimated cost is far beyond the purse of 
the Association or of the clubs. Many of the committee’s pro- 


posals are, therefore, dependent on adequate financial aid and 
a grant of £2,000 a year for five years with an additional sum 
of £3,000 for initial expenses is being sought from the Air 
Ministry. 

Detailed help is also being sought in such matters as petrol 
allocation and the use of R.A.F. airfield and other facilities. 
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Power-Folding Problems 





Latest Requirements for Wing Folding : 
System Employed 


Naval Air Arm of to-day, it is patently obvious that 

a major change amounting almost to a re-birth has 
taken place during the past seven years. This instauration 
inevitably put difficulties in the ‘way of designers of air- 
craft, engines, and equipment in their struggle to meet the 
increasingly onerous demands made of them by the fast- 
moving strides of modern war. 

A general indication of the ways in which design re- 
quirements have grown steadily more difficult to satisfy 
is given by those relating to wing folding. The most recent 
requirement calls for folding and spreading of wings in 
winds up to 35 knots from any quarter in the horizontal 
plane, and 45 knots from ahead ; the operation to take not 
more than 15 sec when the wings are fitted with drop tanks, 
guns and/or bombs, whilst an alternative method of opera- 
tion with the engine off must also be provided. The 
American types used by the Naval Air Arm are not 
capable of fulfilling these stringent conditions. 

Like all other operational aircraft, the gross weight of 
Naval types has steadily increased, but as the size of lift 
wells and the dimensions of flight decks have not increased 
in proportion, what may be termed the “‘ density ’’ of the 
aircraft has had to go up. This is exemplified by the Black- 
burn Firebrand, which is about twice the weight of its 
ancestors the Skua and Roc, whilst being approximately of 
the same span and length. The effect of this increase in 
‘density ’’ is to force additional equipment, and particu- 
larly armament, into or on the outer panels of the wings. 
The wings themselves are, of course, considerably heavier 
as they have to carry much increased loads and, addition- 
ally, are usually of greater chord as well as being fitted with 
large flaps. The unavoidable increase in the weight of 
the folding portion of the wings, when combined with 
operational requirements such as exemplified, makes 
manual operation out of the question for most new 
machines. * 


t: one compares the Naval Air Arm of 1938-9 with the 


Various Methods 


Wing-folding geometry takes three different basic forms: 
First, the vertical hinge, into which category come all the 
biplanes and some of the more recent examples of mono- 
planes such as the Fulmar and Barracuda; a folding trail- 
ing edge is necessary with the monoplanes, as otherwise 
the hinge would come too far abaft the rear spar. Second, 
the horizontal hinge, which usually embodies two hinges, 
one on each spar; the Seafire, Sea-Hornet, and a number 
of American types come into this category. Third, the 
oblique hinge, the first example of which was the Black- 
burn Skua, foliowed by the Roc, and more recently, the 
Fairey Firefly and Swordfish to quote British types, whilst 
the Avenger is an example of American oblique hinge 
practice. It is interesting to note that British aircraft with 
the oblique hinge all fold with leading edge upward, while 
in the American types the reverse is the case. 

The many factors affecting the choice of folding geometry 
are in themselves enough to warrant a text-book, but it is 
sufficient here to say that the vertical hinge type has now 
become virtually obsolete, owing chiefly to the difficulties 
of manufacture and locking the long joint between the 
trailing edge and the wing. On the credit side it had the 
advantage that considerably less power was required for 
folding, both in the side wind case and if the wing had 
a heavy armament load. 

The horizontal hinge type has the advantage of reduced 
area for the wind case, since if the wing is large it usually 
has to be hinged in two places. The greatest disadvantage 
is that duplicated lifting and locking gear is entailed, and 
the centres of gravity of the wing and armament have to 
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Lockheed Hydraulic 





be moved through a very much greater vertical distance; ~ 
This gives rise to some acute problems introduced by the? 
large amount of work which has to be done in the lifting” 
action, and has to be dissipated when lowering of 
spreading. 
Although the oblique hinge has the advantage of rela 
tively small c.g. movement, the critical case is that of 
the 35 knot side wind which acts on the flat-plate area 
of the wing. 














In the horizontal or oblique types of wing folding the 
designer is faced with the problem of providing relatively The 
fast movement of a large mass, and stopping it safely with- 
out overloading the structure and mechanism at the 
extremes of travel. In the former case there is the addi- load 
tional problem of a considerable variation of load due batte 
to armament, which can give rise to large changes in deliv 
velocity, particularly when lowering. tanc 
Power Available Fe 
There are usually three power sources available _ for Ame 
services of this kind, viz., hydraulic, electric and pneu- prob 
matic. The low pressures obtainable with current Hyd 
pneumatic equipment, combined with the inherently early 
unsatisfactory characteristics when jack loadings are oper 
reversed, has precluded its use for this purpose—even by a 
experimentally. Electrical operation has the disability aga 
that a great deal of power is required to complete the craft 
operation in the specified time under the combined worst “ 
latte 
view 
with 
_ that 
exce 
men 
into 
































Fairey’s latest naval air- 

craft, the Spearfish, employs 

dual jacks to fold and spread 

its wing about an oblique 
hinge axis. 
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The de Havilland Sea Hornet is an excellent example of’ horizontal- 
hinge wing folding practice in the most modern manner. 


load case, with the result that large electric motors, 
batteries and cables are required: in addition, the current 
delivered by the engine-driven generator is of no assis- 
tance when considering the total wattage required. 

For these reasons hydraulic power has been used exclu- 
sively for all wing-folding services on all British and 
American aircraft. First in the field in this country, and 
probably anywhere in the world, were the Lockheed 
Hydraulic Brake Company, of Leamington Spa, who as 
early as 1938 fitted a system to the Fairey Fulmar for the 
operation of its folding trailing edges. This was followed 
by an improved high-pressure system in the Barracuda— 
again for the trailing edges—whilst of to-day’s naval air- 
craft, Lockheed hydraulic systems are being used both 
in the Spearfish and the Sea Hornet. 

There are a number of features in the equipment of these 
) latter two types which are of interest from the point of 

'‘view of powered wing folding. The jacks are designed 
» with a damping device incorporated at each end in order 
» that rapid movement of the wing is possible without 
» excessive inertia loads at the end of the travel. The move- 
ment is gradually slowed by a special valve which comes 
| into operation during the last half to three-quarter inches 
- of the jack travel. 
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This damping is obtained by restricting the 
displaced fluid at the jack connection. The 
valve is so constructed that the dynamic fluid 
is controlled to maintain a pressure progres- 
sively increasing over the travel of the valve, 
so giving the most desirable form of retarda- 
tion. 

The maximum jack load in the horizontal 
hinge type can vary between very wide limits ; 
on one example, for instance, the load com- 
plete with bomb is three times that-of the bare 
wing. This results in wide variations in actuat- 
ing speed which cannot adequately be dealt 
with by an ordinary restrictor valve of the 
fixed orifice type and, if this is arranged to 
provide a safe speed in the loaded condition 
the movement will be too slow when unloaded. 

To cater for this condition, by providing a 
constant speed of jack operation irrespective of 
load or pressure, the Lockheed constant flow 
valve was designed. It is fitted in the junc- 
tion of the wing-lifting jacks in place of 
the T-piece between the jack lines and the 
selector-valve, and is effective in controlling flow with 
+10 per cent at pressure differentials of 1,000 Ib sq in. 

A further feature of Lockheed systems which is par- 
ticularly valuable is the hydraulic power accumulator. If 
it is decided that the operational requirements are such 
that high engine speeds are permissible when spreading 
and folding, and if the resulting slip-stream does not make 
spreading head to wind the overriding case, a compara- 
tively small accumulator can be used. If, however, full 
speed folding or spreading with the engine off are con- 
sidered necessary, the large accumulator capacity necessi- 
tated can be made to do useful work in the flight case. 
There are a number of ways of arranging this. Probably 
one of the best is to divide the capacity into two accumu- 
lator chambers one of which is connected to the services 
in the normal way, whilst the other is piped with a simple 
on/off lock to the emergency lines to act as an emergency 
accumulator. The advantages are that instantaneous 
operation of dive brakes in half to three quarters of a 
second is possible, and the requirements for a chassis 
operating time of less than five seconds can easily be met, 
using one small pump. An additional advantage of the 
accumulator emergency system is that the speed of opera- 
tion in the emergency case is as high as the normal. 





FROM THE FLYING CLUBS 


N addition to the clubs listed in our recent table, we learn 
that the Lochleven Aero Club have now started operations 
‘fiom Kinross airfield. 


Yet another club for the benefit of prospective members in 
© the London area is expected to start operations within the 
' coming two months. This is the Middlesex Flying Club, and 
© its base will be at Denham. At present, the facilities there are 
- somewhat limited, but accommodation will be provided as 
= soon as building arrangements are a little less restricted. 


' The Cotswold Aero Club, of Coombe Hill, near Cheltenham, 
»is hoping to be able to start flying within the next two 
An Auster is expected before the end of this month, 
rovisional rates have been arranged at £3 an hour for 
£2 10s for solo flying. So far, however, the airfield 
| Situation is uncertain. 


Although the Edinburgh Flying Club has not yet been able 
to obtain possession of its pre-war headquarters at Macmerry, 
the Club hopes to resume operations some time in August. 
During this month three Austers will be obtained, and the 
_-dual and solo flying rates have been settled at £3 an hour 
' The temporary address of the ‘‘interim secretary’’ is 50, 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


The Herts and Essex club is rapidly getting back to its pre- 
war strength. Something like a hundred and fifty flying mem- 
“bers have now been enrolled, and during a recent fortnight 
_ eight members renewed their ‘‘A’’ licences, including several 
who were members of the club in pre-war years. The club- 
house at Broxbourne is now very nearly back to normal, with 
seven bedrooms available for residents. 


and the 


The Hampshire Aeroplane Club will be re-starting operations 
on August 3rd from their pre-war base at Southampton Air- 
port, Eastleigh. The rates for dual and solo flying have been 
provisionally fixed at £3 15s per hour on Tiger Moths. The 
Club’s telephone number is Eastleigh 87237. 


If everything goes according to plan, two pre-war clubs in 
the Leicester area—the Leicestershire Aero Club and the 
County Flying Club—are to be amalgamated. The newly con- 
stituted organization will be known as the Leicestershire Aero 
Club. On August 13th there will be a meeting at the Oriental 
Cafe, 14, Market Place, Leicester, so that the suggestion can 
be put into practice. There was a combined flying meeting at 
Rearsby last Sunday which was organized by the Leicester- 
shire, County and Auster Clubs. 


Some time ago we gave brief details of the plans of the 
Gloucester Flying Club, which has been formed with the object 
of providing ie gym flying. Although the club is still 
waiting for aircraft, ground instruction has now started at 
their centre at Staverton airfield, on the Cheltenham-Gloucester 
road. Staverton will also be used when the expected aircraft 
arrive, and it 1s anticipated that the charge for instructional 
flying will be in the region of 15s an hour. Details can be 
obtained from the secretary at 12, Arthur Street, Gloucester. 


Recently the club hired from Continental Air Services an 
Auster IV. and this aircraft was used to give members some 
preliminary air experience. Each flight was of fifteen minutes’ 
duration, and between 10 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. Sqn. Ldr. Ar- 
buthnot made some seventy trips. The club now has more 
than a hundred members. 





HERE 
AND 
THERE 


UNARRESTED CAPTIVE: Lt. Cdr. 
Brown, who made the first Vampire 
deck landings, sets down a Fieseler 
Storch on the deck of H.M.S. Triumph 
without the use of arrester gear. 
With a 16-knot wind it stopped in 2oft. 


~ Coming Speed-up 

HEN Mr. E. B. G. Stevens, who 

has been Avro’s technical represen- 
tative in ‘Australia for the past 16 
months and was closely connected with 
the inauguration of the present. England- 
Australia service, landed at London Air- 
port from Sydney last week, he told 
members of the Press that in about eight 
months’ time the Lancastrians on this 
service would be replaced by Tudor II 
airliners, 

At the moment, he said, the Lancas- 
trian was the only aircraft capable of 
covering this route satisfactorily, but 
when the Tudors took over all records 
for the England-Australia service would 
be broken. 


A Canadian “First” 


LAIMS to have been first to do some- 
thing come so often from the U.S. 
that it is all the more pleasant to be able 
to record one from our Dominion’s side 
of the 49th parallel. 
In northern Canada, this summer, a 
Bell helicopter has been used for mineral 
exploration. Th aircraft was equipped 
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with the magnetic detection instruments 
used by the modern prospector, and it is 
believed that this is the first time the 
helicopter has been put to such use. ~ 

The ability to pass as slowly as might 
be needed at ‘‘zero feet’’ over likely 
terrain, after having flown to it at com- 
paratively high speed, would appear to 
make the helicopter an ideal machine for 
this particular job. 


Ideal Hosts 


OBODY can teach our Yankee 
friends anything about hospitality, 
and if the boys of No. 35 Squadron, 
R.A.F., did not already know it, they 
had it most pleasantly demonstrated to 
them when they arrived in New York 
last week with their Lancasters on the 
‘* Goodwill Tour.”’ 

There was a great crowd at Mitchell 
Field to see them touch down (which 
they did spot on schedule!), and they 
were formally welcomed by Gen. George 
Stratemeyer on behalf of Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, head of the U.S.A.A.F. 

Gen. Stratemeyer said he and his col- 
leagues ‘‘ hoped to be able to repay some 
of the hospitality we received from the 





“ Flight" photograph. 
MAKING A SPLASH: A model of the Hawker Tempest on test in the R.A.E. 
‘ditching tank ’’ in which is established the suitability of all types of aircraft 

for emergency alightings. 
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R.A.F. in England,’’ and judging by the 
entertainment laid on for the crews, it 
sounds as though they “‘ went to town”’ 
in a big way. Lucky lads! 


Still With Us 

A SLIGHTLY indignant (and no won- 

der) letter has reached us from Lt. 
Cdr. Arthur E. Worby, formerly 0.C. 
No. 749 Sqn., Naval Air Arm, and now 
with British Guiana Airways at George- 
town, contradicting a persistent rumour 
that he had been killed in a flying 
accident. 

To quote the celebrated Mark Twain 
on a somewhat similar occasion, this 
report is ‘‘ grossly exaggerated,’ and 
the Commander is at a complete loss to 
imagine’ how it has gained currency. 

Incidentally, Cdr. Worby is a member 
of ‘“‘Balpa’’ and ‘‘Gapan,’’ and would 
particularly like us to assure these 
organizations that he is (to quote from 
his letter) ‘‘ still in this world.’’ 


A New Fuel 
A PATENT recently granted to the 
DuPont chemical firm in the U.S. 
refers to a new fuel for internal com- 


bustion engines which contains its own ° 


oxygen and can therefore be used in the 
stratosphere or in a submarine, and 
which does not foul the engine, because 
no carbon is deposited. 

Most startling claim of all is that, 
since the raw materials from which it is 
made are ammonia and nitric acid, it can 
be produced synthetically from air and 
water, 

Ammonium nitrate in liquid anhydrous 
ammonia is mentioned in the patent's 
description of the new fuel, and the 
DuPont concern points out that the 
oxygen present in ammonium nitrate can 
easily be liberated and then immediately 
combined with the other elements, 

It all sounds so wonderful one is 
tempted to ask, ‘‘And what are the 
snags?”’ 


Aerial Emigration 

OWRD AES, when a man gets a post 
abroad and leaves this country by 

sea or B.O.A.C. to take up his new 
duties, his wife and children (if any) 
must stay behind and patiently await 
their turn on a presumably long list 
before they can hope to join him in their 
new home. 
of course, 
But if you are unable to qualify as an 
exception, the only alternative is to fly 
your family out in your own aircraft, 
and several cases of this method of emi- 
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There are exceptions to this, 
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grating have received publicity during 
the past few months. 

The latest is a 28-year-old ex-R.A.F. 
pilot who has bought a Proctor and set 
out with his wife and two small children 
for their new home in South Africa. 


Friendly Gesture 


Rage spsetiaggheleytgh 

plaques are being 
cast in Chatham Dockyard 
for presentation by the 
Royal Navy to-1r U.S. 
Naval Air Stations and 
two R.C.A.F. Stations 
-where British Naval war 
pilots were trained. 

The plaques will be in 
the form of ships’ badges 
with the -rope surround 
surmounted by the Naval 
crown. A pilot’s ‘‘ wings ’”’ 
will be embossed on an 
inner badge and_ the 
plaques. will carry the 
Latin inscription—‘“‘ Liber- 
tatis Causa Copias Coniun ximus’’—(In 
the cause ofliberty we joined forces). 


IR MARSHAL SIR RALPH COCH- 

RANE, A.O.C.-in-C. Transport 
Command, is flying in a York on a tour 
of inspection to the Far East, the main 
object being to study the operation of 
the Command’s trunk route services be- 
tween this country and Singapore during 
the monsoon season. 

* * _ 

The longest flight made in this country 
in a British sailplane was accomplished 
on July 14th by Charles J. Wingfield, 
who soared 147 miles from the Midland 
Gliding Club’s site on the Long Mynd, 


Shropshire, to Redhill, Surrey, in a 
Kirby Kite. He was airborne for nearly 
six hours, 


* * * 

Lt. Gen. Zeki Dogan, C.in-C. of the 
Turkish Air Force, arrived at Northolt 
last week accompanied by the Turkish 
Under-Secretary for Air, Maj. Gen. Yahy 
Razi Biltan and nine officers of their Air 
Force. One object of the mission is the 
possible purchase of aircraft. Visits to 
air stations, factories and training estab- 
lishments have been arranged for them. 

* * * 

A non-stop flight from Honolulu to 
Cairo via the. North Pole in a B-29 is 
being undertaken by the U.S.A.A.F. If 
successful, this 10,000 mile ‘‘ hop”’ will 


set up a new long-distance record. The 
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To give their non-technical staff an idea of the 
tremendous loads on the Sabre engine mounting 
when stressed to a factor of ten, this drawing has 
been prepared by the Napier Coy. The loads are 
not, of course, experienced simultaneously. 


News in Brief 


projected route avoids Russian territory 
and the B-29 wiil be airborne for about 
43 hours, given favourable conditions. 
Previous record was Guam to Washing- 
ton (7,929 miles) last November. 


* * * 


Having completed the closing down of 
their various ‘‘dispersal’’ units, the 
organization of H. M. Hobson (Aircraft 
and Motor) Components, Ltd., is now 
entirely located in the group of factories 
at Wolverhampton. 


* * 


After a long association with the Hunt- 
ing Aviation Group, the sales manager of 
Hunting Aviation Management, Ltd., 
Group Capt. F. H. L. Searle, is leaving 
them at the end of the present month 
to take up the managing directorship of 
another business. 


* * * 


‘English Electric’ and its People is 
the title of a new works magazine intro- 
duced by the English Electric Co., Ltd., 
It is of ‘‘lilliput’’ size and covers per- 
sonalities and activities of the firm’s 
several factories in some 30 well-illus- 
trated pages innocent of advertising 
matter. 

* * * 


The Dutch firm of aircraft manufac- 
turers, Frits Diepen Vliegtuigen N.V.i.0., 
reconstructed since the liberation of 
Holland, is moving from the small air- 
































field at Rijwijk to Ypenburg Airport, 
The Hague. The offices have already 
moved inta a temporary building there, 
and the transfer will be completed when 
the airfield is finally released by the 


* military authorities in September. 


* * — 


“‘Etonhurst,’’ a country mansion 
standing in a 134-acre estate in the heart 
of the Polden Hills, Somerset, which has 
been purchased by the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co., Ltd., to be used by the firm’s wel- 
fare association as a convalescent home 
and rest house, was recently formally 
opened by Sir William Verdon Smith. 
It will accommodate 50 visitors at a 
time. ' 

+ * * 


In connection with its contracts for 
the supply of Firefly Mk.I. and Mk.IV. 
fleet reconnaissance fighters to the Royal 
Netherlands Navy, it has now been 
arranged for the Aviolanda Coy., of 
Papendrecht, to construct certain air- 
frame components in Holland. 


. . * 


Engaged for the past six years on the 
repair of hundreds of aircraft for the 
R.A.F. and Naval Air Arm, the Biggles- 
wade firm of Shrager Bros., Ltd., is now 
producing a trailer caravan—the “‘ Berk- 
eley’’ Carapartment—which embodies 
features of aircraft design and manufac- 
turing principles. 
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All Stations East — 


A 30,000 Mile Flight on a D.H. Mosquito B 


(Left to right) Senior R.A.F. officers at Rangoon are : Air Comdre. a ; ; ae : 4 34 
H. V. Satterley, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.O.A. Burma H.Q. ; Air Marshal of Accident Prevention Visits Sixty. 
Sir Hugh Saunders, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C., M.M., A.M.C., 
R.A.F. Burma; Air Commodore G. H. Vasse, $.A.S.O. Burma H.Q. 





ersec 


(Above) Mersa Matruh. (Left), 
Catania. 





© Mosquito 
_ Toute indicate ed § et 


the 
mny-toro Static? 07 ” fying the 
S Were visited 





(Above) Castel Benito. (Right) 
The Mosquito being refuelled 
at Wadi Halfa. 


URING the war Air Comdre. A. C. H. Sharp, D.S.O., served as Commanding Officer, 
No. 18 Bomber Squadron ; D.D. Org. (Planning), Air Ministry ; Dept. Chief of 
Staff to H.Q. Eighth (U.S.) Air Force ; Commander of No. 54 (Pathfinder) Base in 
No. 5 Group, Bomber Command ; A.O.A. Base Air Forces South East Asia (with acting 
rank of A. V-M.) ; A.O.A. Tiger Force (V.L.R.) Bomber Force(to bomb Japan). 
He was awarded the D.S.O. while commanding No. 54 Base and the American Silver Star. 
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Werseas Stations 





Air Vice-Marshal S. P. Simpson, C.B., C.B.E. (right) 
and Air Vice-Marshal J. Baker, C.B. (left), with Air 
Comdre. A. C. H. Sharp, D.S.O., at Delhi. 


(Right) Mingaladon. 





bove) Lydda. 





Prevention, R.A.F., Air Comdre. A. C. H. Sharp, 
D.S.O., that whatever the job to be attempted, he 
would insist upon examining the problem at first hand 
and on seeing for himself the conditions or circum- 
stances. A problem which had recently to be tackled 
- oe was the alarming accident rate in overseas commands. 
porte oo as 4 While the accident rate for the whole of the R.A.F. is 
Se, a no worse than that previously sustained, the discrepancy 
between numbers of accidents at home and overseas was 

such as to cause concern. 

In order to investigate the causes of overseas accidents, 
Air Comdre. Sharp undertook to fly to most of the main 
airfields between Malta and Hong Kong, both to study 
the causes-and conditions and to discuss with all con- 
cerned ways of tackling the accident menace. Literally 
there was an immense amount of ground to cover ; for 
this reason, and because one pilot arriving by air is 
received on even terms by other pilots and can speak 
with authority and knowledge of his subject, the 
Director with his navigator, F/Lt. A. B. Lund, D.F.C., 
elected to fly the thirty-thousand-odd miles in a 
Mosquito P.R.Mk.34. 

A brand new Mosquito 34 with 100-gallon drop tanks 
was used, and for convenience a few minor modifications 
were made. These included the removal of all camera 
gear and the shielding of control cables in the fuselage 
so that kit and spares could be carried safely. A 
luggage pannier was also substituted for the long-range 
belly tanks. 

Mosquito 34s have Rolls-Royce Merlin high-altitude 
114 engines, which have a maximum power rating at 
altitude of 1,430 h.p. The cruising speed is 315 m.p.h 
at 30,o0oft and the type is capable. of a top speed of 
425 m.p.h. With the modification to tankage already 
mentioned, the fuel capacity was reduced from 1,269 
to 740 gallons, giving a cruising range of 1,750 miles. 

No special navigational equipment such as Gee or 
Loran was carried and the navigator made use only of 
a standard Marconi W/T set with D/F loop. A stan- 
dard four-channel V.H.F. set was also carried for local 
Seletar (Singapore). control communications and homings, i 

Examination of the route illustrated will indicate 
what a tremendous undertaking the flight was. The total 
distance, covered in 107 hours 5 minutes’ flying time, was 
25,219 nautical miles, and the average speed for the whole, 
235 knots (270 m.p.h.). It is probably the longest flight so 
far undertaken on an aircraft of this size and with a crew of 
only two. It reflects great credit on the crew and the aircraft 
manufacturers that this distance was covered without any 
serious trouble, particularly as extremes of climatic conditions 


a is characteristic of the present Director of Accident 





(Ceylon). 


(Above) Yellahanka. (Left) El Adem. 
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The control buildings at Jodhpur 
(above) and Baigachi (Calcutta). 
(Right) Air Vice-Marshal H.H. The 
Maharajah of Jodhpur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.1.E., K.C.V.O. During the war His 


Highness devoted a great deal of time to the welfare of the 1,500 R.A.F. personnel in 
Jodhpur, giving parties at which each guest received a present. 


were experienced and more than sixty landings were made on 
every kind of runway and airstrip. 

On his return to London Air Comdre. Sharp praised the 
D.H. Mosquito and its flying qualities highly and found 
scarcely anything to criticise. Of the minor troubles experi- 
enced with airframe and engines, three are of interest. The 
first, which occurred between Jodhpur and Karachi on the 
way home, was most unusual—the breaking of a sparking plug ; 
possibly due to excessive tightening, the whole body cracked 
above the threads, causing very rough running, which 
responded somewhat to reduced boost and increased r.p.m. 
Another fault, which might have proved more serious, was the 
discovery at Wadi Halfa that the tailplane had become loose 
enough to move visibly. The third trouble was the need to 
select undercarriage ‘‘ up’’ or ‘‘down’’ two or three times 
to make sure both wheels were locked in position. The out- 
going Mediterranean leg was flown with one wheel down as a 
result of the selector lever returning to neutral before the 
second wheel had retracted. 


Weather Troubles 


The weather was, on the whole, the greatest trouble during 
the flight. Although most of the legs were quite short, the 
meteorological information was often unreliable. The first 
example of this was experienced almost immediately after leav- 
ing Northolt. As a result of a mistral, Istres, in the South of 
France, was unserviceable, and it was necessary to overfly to 
Elmas, on Sardinia. Conditions forecast for this section were 
3-5/10ths cloud at 3,000 feet, and wind 030 deg 30 m.p.h. The 
conditions actually experienced were wind 320 deg. 25 m.p.h. 
and cloud 10/1oths at 1,500 feet. 

A more serious example of inaccurate weather forecasting 
occurred later at Hong Kong, where four to six miles’ visibility 
and a cloud base of 1,800 feet were ‘‘reliably’’ predicted. On 
arrival in the area, surcounded by 2,000-ft hills, the conditions 
existing were rain, cloud base under 500 ft and deteriorating 
visibility of about half a mile. 

Much could be written of the experiences and incidents 
recalled by both pilot and navigator, but the story must be 
confined to useful information gathered during the few weeks 
of the mission. Credit must be given to the authorities at 
Castel Benito and Lydda in particular for their lively effici- 
ency. All stations are operating under considerable difficulties 
at the present time. Mingaladon was also remembered as 
being rough at present, but having the makings of a first- 
class airfield. At Palembang it seems that Japanese pilots are 
being employed to do useful work with trainer aircraft and 
have been helping with evacuations from Indonesia. 

At Nagumbo the wisdom of taking a Mosquito was 
momentarily in question when an American crew arriving in 
a Douglas C.54 drove out of its portly fuselage on a jeep, thus 
solving in an effective and nonchalant manner the local trans- 
port problems. 

Sixty-two stations and twenty-two H.Q. were visited. The 






majority of the inter-station legs involved flights of between 
14 and 2} hours’ duration, but the longest, from Nairobi to 
Khartoum, some 1,150 miles, was covered in 4 hr 35 min. 
One eight-hundred-mile hop was completed in 1 hr 52 min. 

Summarising his conclusions as to the causes of high acci- 
dent rates overseas, the Director of Accident Prevention indi- 
cated that everyone on an R.A.F. station can be to some extent 
responsible. The whole position is aggravated greatly by the 
present unstable transition period between war and peacetime 
establishments. 

The majority of the experienced ground staff, particularly 
those from the technical and flying control branches, have 
been demobilised or repatriated after long periods out East, 
and replacements are not only difficult to find but take some 
time to gain experience of the new conditions. Coupled with 
this, the remainder are anxious to return home, and many are 
overdue for demobilization. _This has almost unavoidably 
resulted in dissatisfaction and the lowering of standards of 
discipline among all ranks and trades concerned. It is prob- 
able that good discipline, as reflected in the little bit of extra 
care and trouble put into every job, helps to reduce the acci- 
dent rate more than any other single factor. The converse 
is equally true. Whether it is the pilot who takes more 
trouble over his drills and flying discipline, or the fitter who 
puts in the ounce more care and thoroughness during main- 
tenance, it is true that this sort of attention can go a long way 
towards accident prevention. Every time a pilot says he 
““couldn’t care less’’ he tempts Providence in a big way. 


Airfield Organization 


Another contributory factor, besides under-establishment, is 
airfield organization. Many of the airfields are rather rough 
and ill-equipped, and even on those which only comprise a 
single strip, the ground control is just as essential. Small and 
large obstructions or bad ground, if not marked correctly, are 
hazards. Lack of controllers, vans, runway tees, numbers or 
white lines, and taxi tracks, all make the pilot’s job more 
difficult and should be remedied. 

Lastly, one of the most important causes of accidents is 
weather. The met. staff who do the reporting are in no way 
to blame; it is the lack of staff, equipment and information 
and the poor communications which severely handicap them. 

From the navigator’s point of view the long flight was also 
of special interest. Navigation with the sole aid of W/T 
proved satisfactory, and weather did not interfere too much 
with radio reception. The chief additional complaint was 
that maps, particulariy of the Far East, were in a number of 
cases inaccurate and contours unreliable. Misleading weather 
forecasts also provided complications, 

It is to be hoped that conditions will soon be such that all 
branches, at least on our main air routes, will be up to estab- 
lishment, and that with the return of stabilized conditions and 
regular engagements for the men concerned, the high pre-war 
standards of discipline will return. 
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Designed and developed 
specially for.-towing aircraft, 
produced in thousands, proved 
in service for hauling multi- 
engined bombers and trans- 
port aircraft in all parts of the 
world, the David Brown Heavy 
Duty Tractor is now ready 
to play its full part in Civil 
Aviation. 
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FLIGHT 89 


Planning? 


Theory versus Practice : Faults of Over-organization: 
Importance of Exceptions : Necessary Flexibility 


has been lying about and gradually increasing in 

size during a number of years, the fuse was lighted 
only the other day when I heard an amusing, if doubt- 
fully accurate story. It appears that there was a certain 
amount of discussion between some pilots and others about 
the need for the obtainment of a licence for something or 
other.. At the word ‘‘licence’’ a certain well-known test 
pilot was reported, apocryphally enough, as saying, 
“Licence? Licence? Do you know that I’ve been doing 
this job now for six-years on an endorsed driving licence? ”’ 

The point is that, quite obviously, this chap would be 
just as efficient a test pilot whether he had a licence or 
not. “But, equally obviously, in any vast organization 
such as a State it: would not be possible to permit the 
citizen subscribers and supporters to rush wildly about in 
cars and aircraft, or even to wave loaded guns, without 
a certain amount of preliminary ticketing and docketing. 
This if only to ensure that they can be found in case of 
accident, and to cover those whose duty it is to see that 
all is neat and tidy. While I might know that John Brown 
is a good and safe pilot who is in constant practice, and 
would consequently demand no documentary evidence to 
this effect, the State knows him only as Number 2684973, 
and the sausage machine cannot let him through unless 
his papers are in order. 

In just the same way I myself was one day last year 
standing in a blue uniform outside the Uxbridge release 
centre as a.fully approved and competent driver of all 
forms of land-based aircraft. Ten minutes later I was 
standing in the same place, waiting for a bus to Wembley, 
as an ‘‘ officially ’’ incompetent civilian whose only proof 
of ability to fly was a six-year-expired ‘‘A’’ licence. In 
order to renew that licence it was necessary to offer proof 
to the Ministry of Civil Aviation that I had put in not 
less than three hours of solo flying in the previous year, 
and to find a doctor to fill in the medical form of confirma- 
tion of the fact that I was still fit to be in charge of as 
lethal a vehicle as an aircraft. During the previous five 
years or so I had been flying with no documentary sup- 
port other than a Service identity card and had had no 
medical but those incidental to one’s occasional visits to 
sick quarters. I was merely accepted as a competent air- 
frame driver. 


A LTHOUGH this particular charge of damp gunpowder 


The Sausage Machine 


Now I don’t suggest for one moment that the situation 
could have been in any way different. When you have an 
enormous machine like an Air Force or, for the matter of 
that, like the Ministry of Food, personal exceptions can 
only be made at the risk of a complete breakdown of the 
system. The sausage machine must, at all costs, continue 
to function, even if there is nothing going into it and even 
if no sausages are required. In just the same way it would 
never do for the ACH/GD. to have direct access to the 
A.O.C.; this would be equivalent to a complete stoppage 
of the machine. 

But I do suggest that, except in case of a national 
emergency, when the question of profit and loss does not 
arise, enormous and unstoppable machines are liable to 
work very inefficiently. That, in fact, it is always much 
better to break the thing down into a number of entirely 
separate units, any one of which can, when necessary, be 
stopped, changed, made to do a new job, or scrapped 
without affecting the remainder. The planners and statis- 
ticians can, with the best will and sources of information 
in the world, make something which is fine in theory, but 





which, in fact, does not work for the very good reason that 
people are individuals and not just automatons requiring 
so many ounces of food and doing so many foot-pounds of 
work every day. Yet the gargantuan sausage machine can 
only work properly if individual differences are ignored. 

Hence, of course, the fact that our national airline sys- 
tem is being organized as three separate units—though it 
would probably work even more satisfactorily if it were 
to be run as thirty-three separate units. From all that one 
hears, the mother concern, since the amalgamation of 
British and Imperial Airways early in the war, has been 
altogether too cumbersome and has been held together 
largely by the sterling efforts of individuals who have been 
energetic enough to make their own alterations to the parts 
of the machine about which they were concerned and have 
thus made progress in spite of mass organization. 

If there are people who still believe in the worn-out idea 
that efficiency can be obtained by large-scale organization 
and planning, they can be very quickly disabused by prac- 
tical experience of the effects of any disciplined endeavour 
in which no exceptions can be tolerated. 


Major Briefing for Minor Ops 


There is the beautiful story of a friend of mine who 
arranged, through his own doctor, for a small operation 
to be performed at a certain time at a large hospital. 
Unfortunately, when he got there, he found that he was 
immediately engulfed in the sausage machine and, despite 
all protestations, he was re-examined, X-rayed and gener- 
ally involved in a series of queues from which he finally 
escaped, long after his appointment time, by walking en- 
ragedly out of the building. Since he is by nature allergic 
to mass-organization technique, the minor operation will 
probably never now be completed. 

In any rigid Service organization, of course, the condi- 
tions are even more difficult. If an airman loses a cap 
badge (value 24d, maybe) its replacement probably costs 
the country quite a few shillings, since the arrangements 
for re-issue and repayment by the offenders are markedly 
complicated and cannot be altered for such unimportant 
individual cases. We must also remember the cost of the 
airman’s time and boot leather as he trails backwards and 
forwards between various parts of the camp. 

Once upon a time a Wellington was crash-landed during 
a cross-country flight. The thing was rebuilt at great 
expense, was eventually tested and, after many vicissi- 
tudes, passed out as serviceable. It had been merely on 
its way to be broken up at the time of the forced landing 
and, as far as I know, it just continud its journey to the 
graveyard after an expensive interval of six months or so. 
The wreckage was “‘Cat. AC,’’ 43 Group went to work, 
the test pilots went to work, and the sausage machine 
did the rest. 

At the present moment, I believe, Uxbridge and various 
other stations are pushing out Met. information in a war- 
time secret code which has to be translated, in the air, 
into the ‘‘Q”’ code before being re-translated into English. 
This code was devised for security reasons during the war 
and is still being used—with a consequent multiple possi- 
bility of error. Inertia, of course, is another characteristic 
of any large machine. 

In this world of aviation we are in a somewhat difficult 
position so far as this passion for planning is concerned. 
In order that air services may be operated there must be 
expansive and expensive ground services, and these can 
only be satisfactorily provided by the State. So, even if 

(Continued at foot of p. 90.) 
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D.G.S.R.(A.). Discusses Future Aircraft Developments : 
A.W. and D.H. Projects 


valuable—and enviable—is his ability to appreciate 

and state concisely the significance of a problem and 
the means of overcoming it. In his capacity as Director- 
General of Scientific Research (Air) he addressed a recent 
Ministry of Supply conference with particular lucidity and 
gave some welcome tit-bits of news concerning British air- 
craft developments. 

After describing briefly the work of the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment which, incidentally, employs about 4,300 
people, 900 of whom are scientists and engineers, Sir Ben 
said that the emergence of the Spitfire signified the comple- 
tion of a revolutionary period in design. During the war 
the achievements of that period were consolidated and Sir 
Ben gave as his view that some ten or fifteen years will 
elapse before the next period for consolidation arrives. He 
explained that we have been learning a good deal about the 
control of airflow from theoretical study, wind tunnel and 
flight experiments and that we have now come to the con- 
clusion that the drag of aircraft should be very much less 
than at present. We know how to build wings in which 
laminar flow can be maintained over more than half the 
surface, but we cannot extend these conditions to the 
whole wing by reliance on shape alone; thus we are ex- 
perimenting with boundary-layer control. Very large 
reductions of drag are promised by a combination of shape, 
accurate manufacture, high finish and wing suction. This 
is of particular importance in civil aviation where economy 
is a main consideration. Sir Ben went on to explain that 
unfortunately we can see little. possibility of treating fuse- 
lages in the same way and that this has led to the conclu- 
sion that we should do away with bodies and tail surfaces. 
Low-drag requirements are such that the wing should 
always encounter undisturbed air; accordingly tractor air- 
screws must give place to pushers or jets. 

To try out these new theories an order has been placéd 
with Armstrong Whitworth for a twin-Derwent 30,000-lb 
flying wing with pressure cabin. This has not been de- 
signed for any specific operational requirements but might 
well be modified later for Service use; it is being built in 
the light of experience with the Armstrong Whitworth fly- 
ing wing glider described in Flight of May 9th. The D.H. 
106, which will fly the Atlantic in 1950 or 1951, will re- 
semble the D.H.108 in layout, retaining a small fuselage 
and vertical surfaces. It will weigh about 75,000 lb. 


(Y' Sir Ben Lockspeiser's merits perhaps the most 





TOO MUCH PLANNING. 
(Concluded from page 89) 


they are completely free, operators would still be dependent 
on the good will and good sense of Government depart- 
ments. Furthermore, even if they have any idea at all 
of their ability to pay their own way, this idea must be 
uncomfortably modified by the realization that the opera- 
tions, taken as a whole, may not be able to show a credit 
balance. 

Allowing for all the.‘‘ invisible profits’’ provided by the 
institution of fast communications and deliveries, there is 
no reason why such a credit balance should not be possible. 
But the organization must be arranged to this end, with 
the system broken up into separately workable units, and 
not left as a vast, shapeless, cumbersome and over-planned 
whole. INDICATOR. 

P.S.—Last week a private pilot made a forced landing, 
after the departure of his oil pressure reading, at Croydon. 
This is a State-owned airfield, and the sausage machine 
went smoothly to work. A landing fee of 10s 6d was 
demanded and, since it is not possible to argue with 
machines, had to be paid 


Discussing flight at sonic speeds Sir Ben said that om 
course is to reduce curvature wherever possible, thu 
diminishing acceleration of the air. Another course is f 
give the wing a very sharp sweep-back—theoretically th 
more the better. This, Sir Ben said, was discovered bj 
the Germans during the war and was one of the outstandiny 
contributions to high-speed aerodynamics. a 

D.G.S.R.(A.) was emphatic that there is no reason # 
believe that once the ‘‘sonic barrier’’ has been cross 
everything will be plain sailing. In passing from subsonif 
to supersonic flight we shall meet conditions about whi¢ 
we are at present in ignorance. It seems that the Miles 
M.52 transonic piloted project has been abandoned as no 
one has the heart to ask a pilot to fly such a machine om 
the basis of our present knowledge. This type, incidens 
tally, was to have a special W.2/700 unit with a ducted 
fan and after-burning. : 


Providing Power 


Sir Ben made some interesting remarks on gas-turbines, 
athodyds and rockets. The turbine is in its infancy and 
much research remains to be done on axial-flow compres: 
sors giving higher compression ratios, on the shape and! 
spacing of compressor and turbine blades, on materials and) 
on combustion, particularly at high altitudes. At super: 
sonic speeds.the dynamic pressure at the entry duct is so 
high as to make the compressor superfluous. (At 1,250 
m.p.h.- at sea level the pressure is about 60 Ib/sq/in.,, 
corresponding to the compression ratio of about 4:1 charac# 
teristic of existing gas turbines). This leads directly to th 
simple propulsive-duct (athodyd) with no moving parts! 
Sir Ben indicated that the airscrew turbine leads the fiel 
in efficiency up to about 550 m.p.h., and the turbine jet: 
takes over up to 1,600 m.p.h., where the athodyd asserts: 
its superior efficiency. Rocket motors are likely to proves 
of great value in certain applications. } 





THE GUILD TO-DAY 


N last week’s issue we announced the fact that H.R.Hv 
Princess Elizabeth had agreed to become the Permanent 

Grand Master of the G.A.P.A.N. As we remarked, the Guild” 
has now, after the war years, returned to very much greater’ 
activity, and a number of minor but important changes have™ 
been and are being made to increase its scope and value. : 

At the annual general meeting this year, for instance, cer-: 
tain modifications to the membership were recommended and _ 
a new type of membership was instituted. There are now,™ 
therefore, three classes: (a) Full members, made up of profes-" 
sional pilots and navigators, and including test pilots; (b) 7 
Service members; and (c) Associate members who may be 
non-professional pilots and navigators, private owners and | 
persons engaged in the business of aviation. Classes b and c © 
may each elect two of their members to the Court of the Guild, 7 
with the result that, although the ultimate control is in the 
hands of the professionals, all interested are represented. 4 

Last year a special test pilots’ section was formed so that — 
the Guild is not only directly responsible—as it has been since ~ 
1932—for the maintenance of high standards of civil flying © 
instruction, but also, though: perhaps less directly, for the 
development of test flying technique. In these days, the need 
for such an association, and the consequent chance of inter- 
consultation, is of immense importance as the work of the test 
pilot becomes progressively more difficult and important. 

Some time ago the Guild was able to move into new quarters 
in Londonderry House, which will, when the appropriate sec- 
tions of the Royal Aero Club and other organizations take up 
residente there, become something of a centre of aviation 
interest. The Guild’s premises in the City—the freehold of 
which was purchased as a result of a gift from the late Duchess 
of Bedford—were destroyed in January, 1941, by enemy 
action, and, in 1944, temporary accommodation was provided 
by the Royal Aeronautical Society. 
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An aerial view of Napier’s installation and flight-testing de- 
Engine-test aircraft can be seen 
On the extreme left is a Manchester centre 


partment at Luton airport. 
on the tarmac. 
section used for engine testing. 


LL the leading engine manufacturers 
have for some years maintained their 
own flight development sections, but 

it is not general knowledge that the im- 
portance of these establishments is such 
that in some cases they now rank almost 
equal with the airframe and engine manu 
facturers themselves. 

A separate design department for Napier 
engine installations was first formed at 
Acton in 1935; prior to this the work was 
done by the main D.O. at Acton. In 1938 
a flight test section was organized at 
Northolt, but limited facilities soon led to a 
search for a new site, and in March, 1940, 
a transfer was made to the Luton Municipal 
Airport. 

For a start the accommodation at Luton 
was modest, consisting of a Bellman hangar 
and a small hut, but during the six past 
years a complete, self-contained experi- 
mental branch has been built up, with an 
imposing modern office ‘and drawing office 
building. 


When the installation design department 
was transferred more recently to Luton a 
nucleus was left at Acton for liaison with 
the engine branch. Now design study and 
project design sections are in a position to 
advise manufacturers and to prepare all 
data with regard to the installation of the 
companies’ power units and the perform- 
ance, range and payload for any projected 
aircraft designs., In addition, these sections 
can tackle, at the Luton establishment, 
kindred problems which may arise, whether 
they concern aircraft structures, buildings 
or the stressing of drain covers. 

‘In passing, a small but important shop 
devoted to model-making must be men- 
tioned. Although on being presented with 
a project model one designer remarked 
drily, ‘‘I can read drawings,’’ scale models 
which, incidentally, are of exceptional quality 
and accuracy, have proved most valuable. 

It would be impossible in a few pages to 
describe more than a small part of the work 
undertaken by the Napier establishment, 
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With two 2,600 h.p. Napier Sabres installed even such a 
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but one or two achievements are par- 
ticularly worthy of description. During 
a recent visit to Luton, Flight represen- 
tatives were able to see the results of 
the latest researches and examine other 
work in hand. Included was the annu- 
lar radiator installation for the Tempest 
and similar experimental installations in 
a Warwick; the ground and airborne 
versions of the Napier-designed ignition 
tester ; automatic camera recorders ; and, 
of a rather different nature, destruction 
and stiffness tests on a Sabre engine 
mounting as developed for the Fire- 
brand; photographic: determination of 
position error, and a momentum-type 


sober aircraft as the Vickers Warwick feels the joy of life. 
Annular radiator installations and long exhaust pipes are 
noteworthy. 


The top speed is over 300 knots. 


air cleaner produced for the Typhoon. 

A particularly interesting story con- 
cerns the air cleaner. Advance air- 
strips in Normandy were cut with bull- 
dozers, and exposed earth without any 
dressing formed the surface. In dry 
weather the dust clouds were found to 
contain more abrasive grit than anything 
previously experienced, even in North 
Africa, and no provision had been made 
for engine intake filters. As a result of 
excessive sleeve wear it eventually be- 
came necessary to ground Typhoons, and 
a S OS for a supply of temporary filters 
was sent to the Napier branch at Luton 
as an interim measure, pending receipt of 


sth aerobatic capabilities of the Hawker Tempest when powered by a Mk. VI Sabre engine with annular radiator installation. 
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| AIRTRAINING (FAIR OAKS) LIMITED, | 


FAIR OAKS AERODROME, 
NEAR WOKING 


The Aerodrome is one of the most convenient for London and is now 
open for use by Civil Aircraft. Petrol Supplies can be obtained. 


Our Staff, all of whom are fully qualified, are ready to assist you. 


Personal ’Plane Owners are especially welcome, and housing together 
with a full service is available. 


If you contemplate purchasing an aircraft, come to us for your flying 
tuition. 


C’s of A. and Overhauls can now be carried out to any type of Civil 
Aircraft. 


The Fair Oaks Aero Club is now open and full details will be sent on 
request. 


Charter Flying, using D.H. ‘Rapide Aircraft, will shortly be available. 


If you have any problems or are seeking advice on the purchase of aircraft 
or if you wish to learn to fly, do not hesitate to communicate with us. 
Woking Station, which is three miles from the Aerodrome, is only 
thirty minutes from Waterloo, and trains can be met. We are con- 
veniently situated, therefore, for anyone living in the London area. 


Telephone: CHOBHAM, WOKING 287 
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| AIRTRAINING (OXFORD) LIMITED, 


JULY 25TH, 1946 








KIDLINGTON AERODROME, 
OXFORD 


C’s of A. and Overhauls can now be carried out to any type of Civil 
Aircraft, and the Oxford Flying Club is now open, operating from 
Kidlington Aerodrome. 
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Telephone : KIDLINGTON 200 
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NAPIER FLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 





the permanent design from the Hawker company. 
To quote from the Napier report: *‘ A design for 
a momentum cleaner was immediately started on 
the same morning as the call was received. The 
first prototype was manufactured during the same 
afternoon, and in the evening it was test-flown. 
On instructions from Fighter Command _head- 
quarters, the aircraft was flown to Normandy for 
further tests to be carried out under the actual 
operating conditions by our own pilot. These 
were so successful that production of this 
cleaner was commenced forthwith, approximately 
half the personnel of our sheet-metal shop being 
brought in round about midnight to start work. 
The whole sheet-metal shop was engaged on this 
job to the exclusion of all others, and within a 
week all Typhoons in France were fitted with 
these cleaners.”’ 
The cleaner was a dome-shaped spinning 
‘ mounted on the existing air intake cone in such 
a way that the air was forced to enter the narrow 
annular gap between the edge of the dome and 
the radiator matrix, turning inwards and forwards 





ae 


cleaner was at least 92 per cent. As a result 
of this creditable effort, a letter of appreciation 
was received from Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham. 


Annular Radiator Installation 


It seems a great pity that the annular radiator installation 
developed by the company for the Tempest will never now be 
put into production. It is ingenious, compact and efficient. 
In appearance the cowled Sabre looks like a radial power unit 
and the nose of the aircraft resembles the German Fw 190. 

On the modern fighter there is seldom room in the wing 
leading edge for radiators of large enough frontal area to give 
an acceptable internal drag, so although it is possible from 
the radiator standpoint to design a wing installation with very 
low drag, the annular radiator has the advantages of giving 
. the airframe designer a free hand with regard to wing dimen- 
sions and provides him with a compact detachable power egg. 

Originally the annual radiator with engine-driven fan and 
axially sliding exit gill was designed to give tropical suitability 
to the Sabre V. Tests on a Typhoon later showed that the 
weight and complication of the fan were not justfied on a 
fighter and were unnecessary for operation in temperate . 
climates. To compensate for its removal under tropical con- 
ditions the gill exit area would have to be increased from 4.8 
to 7 sq ft, and a design incorporating both sliding and hinged 
gills has been prepared. 

The decrease in static pressure at the exit induces a higher 
rate of air flow through the radiator, and the hinged gills 
give a 16 per cent increase in suitability. Providing that the 
gill angle is small, no increase in external drag occurs. The 
installation is illustrated below, and it will be seen that 
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before entering the intake proper. Accurate This pleasing Tempest formation enables a direct comparison between 
tests have since shown that the efficiency of the annular and standard radiator installations to be made. 


the air flows through the matrix at a natural angle with regard 
to engine exit. Following the contour of the deflecting cone 
round the engine reduction gear, the air is expanded due to 
the increase in diameter of the annular duct from spinner to 
exit gill. A Gallay mixed matrix is employed, with oil in 
the annular nose section and coolant in the rear one. The 
passages contain oil and coolant alternatively, and the oil 





Under- Leading- Typical 
Tempest Annular a Nose Edge Radial 
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Drag in Ib at 100ft/sec 





Minimum Internal... 3.3 7.5 8.2 3.3 
Residual Interna! 3.0 0.0 0.7 2.7 
External Aa2 ods 0.0 4.2 2.1 4.0 
Oil Cooler... on included in | radiator 5 
Total Cooling Drag 

(Cold Radiator) ... 6.3 11.7 11.0 11.5 























cooler beihg at the front prevents initial overcooling of the 
glycol at very low ai: temperatures. 

Above are given the results, abstracted from R.A.E. wind 
tunnel figures, of cooling drag analysis. The total profile 
and form drag for the Tempest with underslung radiator under 
these conditions is 63.4 lb, while for the Tempest with annu- 
lar radiator it is 57.8 lb. Expressed as a percentage of the 
profile drag, the cooling drag with energy recovery is 13 per 
cent with an underslung radiator and 
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4-5 per cent with an annular radiator. 
The effect on performance of the reduced 
drag (8.8 per cent) is to increase the 
speed of the Tempest by 11 to 14 m.p.h. 

With an annular radiator the power 
plant weight is 180 lb heavier than with 
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the underslung type, the two total 


















! Yoh) weights being 4,465 for the Sabre VI 
Hay} OV, (annular) without cooling fan, and 4,285 
—— a for the Sabre VA. The specific installed 

10) LU; | weights in pounds per maximum b.h.p 
































| are 1.72 and 1.65 respectively. The c.g 

i for a typical 11,000 lb fighter is moved 
forward about 2}in as a result of the 
increased weight. 











through the mixed matrix, 








sx coeeo| In the matter of vulnerability, the 

me Pan ; annular installation has some advan- 

= tages, and by coincidence this has been 

3 Ss practically demonstrated. Hydraulic 

a= - , failure led to a belly landing of a 

Be | Tempest with annular radiator, and the 

damage to the installation was slight. 

The radiator escaped all damage and was 

A compact detachable power unit results from the use of the annular radiator. A used on another Tempest without re- 
Sliding gill controls the air exit, and a cone round the reduction gear deflects the air placement of any component. A stan- 


dard Tempest, belly landed under simi- 
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lar circumstances, suffered severe damage to engine installa- 
tion and radiator. Vulnerability in combat has also been 
investigated, and an M.A.P. report is being prepared on the 
effect of firing tests on a sample cast cowl used as a bullet 
deflector. 

Temperatures for a Tempest using the annular radiator but 
no cooling fan show tropical suitability for both oil and coolant 
under climb conditions, while the underslung installation has 
equivalent coolant suitability but is unsuitable on the oil 
side. Ground cooling for the annular installation was tested 
by prolonged taxying and running-up, and proved satisfactory 
for a normal taxying run of over a mile and for running-up 
at 3,000 r.p.m., for up to three and a half minutes. 

The effect of the installation on handling from the pilot’s 
point of view as compared with the standard Tempest V is to 
lengthen slightly the take-off run probably due to the smaller 
airscrew diameter. In level flight the aircraft is more direc- 
tionally stable, more sensitive to elevator control, and as a 
result of the stability, increased rudder.effort is required in 
turns. Elevator and rudder control are improved on the glide, 
and the landing characteristics are better, due to a certain 
amount of float after flattening out, which permits tail-down 
landings to be made at will. 

Following experience with the annular installation for the 
Tempest, two similar Sabre VIs were fitted to a Vickers War- 
wick C. Mk. III. The major difference in this case was the 
provision of engine-driven cooling fans in view of ‘the lower 
operational speeds. The Warwick was also found 
to need long exhaust pipes to protect the wings 
from the hot gases. This addition reduces its 
speed to a little over 300 knots, the figure to 
Which the fabric covering limits: the aircraft. 
The size of the aircraft enables more detailed 
investigations of engine conditions to be made, 
and in this connection a special automatic camera 
recorder is carried which accommodates 115 instru- 
ments. The majority of these are altimeters used 
as pressure gauges to investigate airflow conditions 
io and around the annular radiators. The War- 
wick looks and feels good with Sabre engines and 
the positive surge of power on take-off or on 
opening the throttles when cruising is most 
pleasant. 

A comparison of power plant weights for the 
original Double Wasp (without starter) and for the 
Sabre engines (with Coffman starter and breech) 
is given below. 

One of the most ingenious features. on the annu- 
lar installation is the cowling which can be re- 
moved and replaced within two minutes. Two 


separate large panels above and below the exhaust 
pipes on each side are each attached by two 
For the 
hinge 


Napier quick-release toggle fasteners. 


Warwick installation the lower panels 





Left to right, Messrs. F. S. Lester, Flight Test Engineer ; H. 
Ball, Chief Ground Engineer ; C. F. Vickers, Chief Installation 
Designer; and C. L. Cowdrey, Chief Installation Engineer. 
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On the Warwick annular Sabre installation the lower cowling section is 


designed for use as a platform. 
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On the left is seen the standard Napier-designed ignition 
tester, while right is the new airborne version which weighs 
only 15 lb. 


downward, and supports enable the panels to be used as plat-' 
A special light ladder has also’ 


forms for engine maintenance. 
been designed for use with the cowling platforms. 


Ignition Testers 


In 1942 the first Napier ignition tester was designed and 
manufactured by the English Electric Company. Develop- 
ment during the intervening years has culminated in the pro- 


4% 





The specially-designed and extremely 
light ladder should be noted. 


The Napier test pilots on the tarmac at Luton are, left to 
right: H. K. Cartwright, M. p (Chief Test Pilot), 
A. Sutcliffe, and J. F. Olver. 4 
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airborne _ tester 
weighing only 15 lb—half_ the 
weight of previous models. It is 
so designed that installation is 
very simple; the Breeze cable to 
the ignition switches in the cock- 
pit is broken at the bulkhead 
junction and a five-core cable in- 
serted to take primary leads from 
each of the four magnetos and an 
earth. The lead is also removed 
from the selected triggering plug 
and a two-core lead inserted to 
continue the circuit. 

Interpretation of the visual in- 
dications is not difficult and the 
controls are quite simple. Length 
and height of images are adjusted 
by two controls, and a magneto 
selector switch is, of course, pro- 
vided. The spark attenuator con- 
trol, by varying the loading in the- 
rimary circuit, causes the various 

ults to be accentuated and 
according to the configuration of 
the images, the operation of each 
sparking plug, its gap and faults 
elsewhere in the ignition system 
can be ascertained. 

In commercial use it would be 
the work of the flight engineer to 
check the plugs at the beginning 
and end of a flight, and instead of 
reporting, for example, a mag. 
drop on No. 1 switch, port outer, 
he could state positively which 
plug was at fault, thus saving a 
great deal of time and ground-run- 
ning. At present it may be neces- 
sary to change a whole set of plugs 


duction of an 


COMPARISON OF POWER PLANT WEIGHTS 


Two quick-release toggle fasteners secure the side 
panels on the neat cowlings for the Tempest annular 
engine installation. 
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model, or on special ones as tor 
the Warwick previously men- 
tioned. In order to improve the 
quality of the photographs by re- 
moving the shadows and reflection, 
experiments have been carried out 
with polarized lighting and very 
satisfactory results obtained. The 
shortcomings now lie chiefly in 
the absence of suitable specially- 
designed cameras. 

In addition to the items de- 
scribed above in some detail, the 
following list of some of the detail 
work provides further proof of the 
versatility of the establishment. 
Production of a gravity air filter 
for the Warwickinstallation, Pro- 
duction of horseshoe _header- 
tanks in light alloy and with new 
(S.B.A.C.-adopted) quick-operat- 
ing filler cap. Anti-corrosion tests 
on coolant systems, including heat 
transfer experiments with in- 
ternally plated components. Tests 
of an air separator for water- 
methanol installations. 

No mention has so far been made 
of future work, and as much of 
this is of a secret nature no details 
can be given. Some most interest- 
ing figures and complete layout 
drawings have, however, been pre- 


pared for projected 500 m.p.h. 
plus fighters powered with a 
later piston engine, the E-122, 


which was to give 3,500 h.p. 
Piston engines for bombers and 
fighters are now a thing of the 
past, and the Napier Company 
have naturally prepared designs 


for other types of power units, installation problems for which 
are being handled at Luton. An Avro Lincoln will probably be 
used as the first flight test bed in somewhat the same way as 


the Lancaster flying test bed has been used for various turbine- 




















P. & W. Double Napier Sabre VI. 
Item. Wasp R2800 Type | Annular radiator 
: S1-A4G. with fan-cooling. : a 
jet units. 
Dry engines a <a, aa 2,330 Ib 2,663 Ib 
Mounting, cowling and exhaust ... 567 Ib 493 Ib 
Cooling system, complete 181 Ib 905 Ib 
Engine accessories 237 Ib 120 Ib 
Airscrew and spinner 524 Ib 519 Ib 
Sundries... 2 _ 6 Ib 
Total installed weight Re 3,839 Ib 4,706 Ib 
imum b.h.p. ... | 2,000 2,600 
Specific installed weight... ‘abs | 1.92 Ib/b.h.p. 1.81 Ib/b.h.p. 








(48 per engine in the case of a Sabre) to locate a fault. 

Automatic camera recorders have for some time been the 
subject of special development by the Napier Company, and 
it would be very difficult to improve upon the latest standard 


cL 





One of several advanced designs produced by the Napier project design 
office at Luton. This tailless fighter was to have the 3,350 h.p. Sabre 
E.122 engine. 
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For the time being the Sabre Va and VII with water- 
methanol injection are the latest production power units, and 
further details of the Sabre VII are given on page 99. 

Largely through the enthusiasm and hard work of members 
of the Napier staff at Luton, the local branch of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society has become most active and efficient, and 
is now also supported by a number of members who have no 
connection with the aviation industry. 





MORE CIVIL AIRFIELDS 


N encouraging note of realism is evident in 
two recent announcements from the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. . The Air Ministry have agreed 
to allow civil flying facilities at Chivenor airfield. 
This co-operation is a good omen for the future and 
the gesture is appreciated in the West Country, 


the North Devon Development Board having 
already expressed its gratitude. The other an- 
nouncement was in connection with airfield 


facilities in the North. The Ministry holds the 
view that the population and industry of the West 
Riding justifies the provision of two transport air- 
fields in the area. Doncaster being suggested as 
suitable tor Sheffield, but the other, which, it is 
hoped will be made available to serve Bradford 
and Leeds, has not yet been named. 


PROVING FLIGHT TO SINGAPORE 


AOE proving flight to the Far East left 
on July 18th from Poole, this time by a Short 
Seaford, the prototype of the Short Solent, flown 
by Capt. R. C. Parker. Capt. Parker claims the 
distinction of having made the fastest flying-boat 
journey when he flew Lord Wavell home from 
Karachi in 1945 in 284 hours. The Solent, it will 
be remembered, has an all-up weight of 75,000 Ib 
and can carry thirty-six passengers. B.O.A.C. 
have twelve of these flying-boats on order. 
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British European Airways 
Plans : The Constellation 
Position : New Charter 
Company : The First 


Halton 


CIVIL AVIE 


BELFAST—MANCHESTER—LONDON 


| sage igi AIR SERVICES will start, on July 29th, a twice- 
daily service, with the exception of Sumdays, between 
London, Manchester and Belfast. 

larger machines become available. 


Avro 19s will be-used until 


SURVEY FLIGHT TO CENTRAL AMERICA 


gre spect South American Airways intend to run a regular 
air service from London to Central America, and a survey 
flight took off from London Airport on July 17th with Air 
Vice-Marshal Bennett as captain. The route was via the Azores 
and Bermuda, to Nassau, Mexico, Belize, Panama, Kingston, 
Trinidad and back to Bermuda, and home again via the 
Azores. The all-round trip was expected to take twelve days. 


BRISTOL CHANNEL SERVICE 


R. IVOR THOMAS, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons on July 17th, stated that it is planned to 
operate an intensive shuttle service between Cardiff (Pengam 
Moors), and Weston-super-Mare, when the ground organiza- 
tion can be completed. The service will be extended to Bristol 
(Whitchurch) as soon as possible. Passengers will be carried 
as required, and, in consequence, no time-table would be ad- 
hered to. It is proposed to use DH.89 aircraft. This service 
was operated in pre-war days*by Western Airways. 


THE MERLIN SK YMASTERS 


Lyfe the past three years Trans-Canada Airlines have 
been operating Avro Lancasters and Lancastrians on their 
trans-Atlantic service. The seven hundred-plus crossings which 
have been made have provided excellent opportunity for Rolls- 
Royce development. 

Canadian-built Douglas DC-4Ms, to be used by Trans- 
Canada Airlines for their trans-Atlantic and _ trans-Pacific 
services, are fitted with the Merlin 620s, and a successful first 
flight was made last week in Montreal. The IDC-4M will be 
fitted with a pressurized cabin and will carry forty-four pas- 
sengers by day and twenty-two by night. 





FIRST OF TWELVE : Falkirk, first of the Handley Pag 


Halton, transports, twelve of which are due to go into service with B.O.A.C. They 
will be used on the Cairo, Karachi and West African routes. 
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IDLE ASSETS: Some of the Constellations which, for the 
time being, have become liabilities rather than assets. A 
scene at La Guardia airfield, New York. 


THE CONSTELLATION POSITION 


eg appears that there may, after all, be quite a considerable 
delay before the Constellations are again in service. Not 
unnaturally, it may be decided that, since these aircraft have 
been grounded, it will be better if all the necessary work can 
be completed, so to speak, in one operation. Apart from the 
carburation modification—which will presumably involve 
engine changes throughout the various fleets—the pressuriza- 
tion system must be modified if useful Atlantic services are to 
be continued, and there may yet be further alterations when 
the result of last week’s enquiry has been ‘‘ promulgated.” 
Rather than complete the various alterations piecemeal, with 
further individual groundings, it will probably be decided to 
finish all the work before any of the aircraft finally return to 
service. 

At the moment of going to press there is still no confirma- 
tion of the rumoured possibility that Skymasters, or DC-4s, 
will be used by B.O.A.C. during the interim period. A number 
of legal and technical problems are involved, but it will cer- 
tainly not be easy to transfer the necessary Lancastrians from 
other routes in order to keep the Atlantic service even pro- 
visionally open. The difficulty is increased by the fact that 
the Liberators used on the priority Return Ferry service will 
very soon need to be taken off, since they have more than 
finished their spell of duty. There are apparently some 
Lancastrians nearing completion at Avro’s, but it may be 


‘ some little time before these can be modified for long-range 


passenger work. Towards the end of the war Transport Com- 
mand were putting a number of Skymasters into service, but 
these were handed back to the United States on the completion 
of the lease-lend arrangements. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but the retention of these aircraft would have been 
useful not only at this critical period, but might have removed 
the necessity of purchasing Constellations to cover the period 
until the Tudor Is could be put into. seryice—which, now, is 
not likely to be before next spring. 


[I.A.T.A. CONFERENCE IN 


STOCKHOLM 


be more interesting subjects of civil 
“flying are being discussed at a con- 
ference which began last week in Stock- 
holm. European and North American 
airlines will be represented on this tech- 
nical sub-committee of the International 
Air Transport Association. 

New standards have been proposed by 
P.I.C.A.O., and the airline experts, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. C. 
Campbell Orde, will study aeronautical 
maps and charts, airline operating prac- 
tices, airways systems, landing areas and 
ground aids, communication systems, 
meteorological services, rules of 

(Continued on page 94) 
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FIRST CHOICE! 


MORE PEOPLE 
TRAVEL MORE PLACES IN 
DOUGLAS PLANES 












Douglas transport planes were 
chosen by the Allied Armies to 
carry the load of Victory. They have 
been chosen, too, by more than 85 
of the world’s leading airlines. 
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The Organization of 
the Future B.E.A.C. 


R= ASSENT to the Civil Aviation Bill will bring into 





being three British Corporations, each with its own 

geographical sphere of air operations. The European 
division ot B.O.A.C. will then become British European Air- 
ways, responsible for the British scheduled air services in the 
United ‘Kingdom and between the U.K. and Europe. 

Although the fields of activity are geographical, B.E.A. has 
adistinctly functional character. This is, so to speak, ‘‘ John 
Citizen’s ’’ airline. 

All classes of business men will again be able to take ad- 
vantage of express communications across England and Europe. 
Similarly the British and Continental tourists will seize the 
opportunity of clipping off several valuable hours or days of 
travelling tame and of adding them to their all-too-short holi- 
days, while, of course, saving themselves the trials and tribu- 
lations associated with some of 
the other modes of travel. The 
other two Corporations, with their 
long-distance routes to the New 
World and the East, will cater for a 
different class of traveller. 

Competition with other countries 
will be considerable in the European 
theatre. It is all-important, how- 
ever, that there shall be no stinting 
or false economy in_ providing 
travellers of all nationalities with 
the best European service. 

Sir Harold Hartley who, at the 
moment is chairman of the European 
Committee of B.O.A.C., is Chair- 
man-Designate of the new Corpora- 
tion. Sir Harold has been closely 
associated with Railway Air Services 
and has a varied wealth of valuable 
experience to offer the Corporation. 





Sir Harold Hartley, 
chairman of the 
European Division. 
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CHAIRMAN 
Sir Harold Hartley 
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Controller of Research and Solicitor and Secretary Internal 
Long-Term Development to Committee Auditor 
N. E. Rowe Mr. R. N. Drivee 
DIRECTOR IN CHARGE 
G. d’ Erlanger 
aS 
Consultant Architect and Economie 
Industrial Designer Adviser 
C. Nicholson : 
I I Sy 
STAFF AND DEPUTY 
SERVICES DIRECTOR IN CHARGE a CHIEF 
MANAGER ANAGER ACCOUNTANT 
J.E.V. Tyzack bee een P. A. Wills R. L. Weir 
ie | | Air Safety 
Adviser on, Special Committee 
Anternal Representatives 
Routes Overseas 
The Earl Amherst Aircrew 
; Commercial Project and 
Medical Sales Development Pay and 
Catering Traffic Maintenance Accounts 
Supplies Operations Navigation and Branch 


General Services Telecomm. 
The organization of the European Division shown in “ family 
tree ’’ form. 


The directors and managers of the division are shown dia- 
grammatically on this page with their responsibilities. They 
are men with experience in airlines and administration and will, 
no doubt, form the basis of the organization of the European 
Corporation. 

Late this year B.E.A. will be flying the routes shown on the 
accompanying map, mostly with Dakotas, but, after Septem- 
ber 1st, Vikings will be coming into use on the services. That 
will be the thin end of the wedge, and the European Corpora- 
tion will eventually be equipped entirely with British civil 
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CIVIL AVIATION NEWS 





(Continued from p. 94.) 
the air and air traffic control. Search and 


rescue is another important subject 
under discussion and about which 
so much was learnt during’ the 





war. 


FIRST HALTON NAMED 


HE first of the twelve Handley 
Page Halton-class conversions for 
B.O.A.C. was named Falkirk by Lady 
Winster at a christening ceremony at 
Radlett last Thursday. The Mayor and 
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Provost of Falkirk were present on be- ““** 
half of their town, and in a short speech 
Lord Winster, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
outlined the history of Handley Page, 
Ltd., recalling that the Hannibal class 
continued to operate until the outbreak 
of the recent war without killing a single 
passenger. He hoped similar good fortune would attend the 
Halton class. 

The Halton is, as our readers will remember, a Halifax con- 
version, originally. for work with the R.A.F., but it has now 
been furnished with ten very comfortable seats for passengers. 
The bomb bay will carry a concentrated load of luggage and 
mails of 8,000 Ib. The cruising speed of the Halton is 260 
m.p.h. at 10,o00ft; the payload is 11,000 lb, and the still-air 
range 2,700 miles. B.O.A.C, propose to put the Haltons on 
the London-Cairo-Karachi run, with later extension to India 
when more aircraft become available. The type will also be 
used on the London-West Africa Trans-Sahara route. The 
engines are four Bristol Hercules of 1,650 h.p. each. 


CIVILIZING DAKOTAS 


ITH such a comparatively vast number of ex-Service 

Dakotas available, it is natural that quite an industry is 
being built up in connection with the work of ‘‘civilizing’’ 
such aircraft for airline operations. The Dakota was, after 
all, only a military version of the well-known pre-war DC-3, 
and the modification consists largely of refurnishing. 

A substantial number of Dakotas are at present being con- 
verted for use by K.L.M. both in this country and in Holland. 
Those being modified over here are overhauled by Airwork, at 
Gatwick, while Rumbold’s carry out the necessary furnishing 
work. In addition to these, a further series of Dakotas are 
about to be dealt with in Holland, where the equipment instal- 
lation is being carried out by Fokkers, while Rumbold’s are 
supplying the necessary supervisory staff. The first civil 
Dakota for K.L.M. was completed some weeks ago. 


LORD WINSTER’S VIEWS ON CHARTERS 


L epee position of the charter companies was raised inevit- 
ably by their Lordships during the debate in the House 
on July 16th, when Lord Winster introduced the Civil Aviation 
Bill. Lord Winster admitted that it was difficult to define a 
scheduled air service, but that a public air service running to 
a time-table which was published in advance constituted such 
a service. The publication, however, of a time-table could 
not be the criterion of a chartered service, since regular ser- 
vices could be run without any such publication. Charter, 
he said, in civil aviation, is merely a form of hire, and the 
Bill does not restrict charter work if it does not develop into 
a systematic service open to the public. A charter firm may 
not make an aircraft available to persons other than the hirers. 
The Corporations would accept charter work, but Lord Winster 
felt that there would be ample scope for charter firms. 

Viscount Swinton said that it was unfair to the public that 
travel agencies should be unable to provide regular pre-ar- 
ranged trips for their members. This, he said, applied in par- 
ticular to such as the Workers’ Travel Agency, who, in the 
past, had provided facilities for a pre-arranged holiday on an 
inclusive ticket, using rail, steamship and coach. Viscount 
Swinton anticipated that these agencies would welcome the 
opportunity of providing similar flying facilities. 

In reply, Lord Winster stated that the fact that the services 
might be regular made them part and parcel of the field of 
activity specifically reserved for the Corporations, and it was 
their intention that this policy would not be allowed to be 
whittled away by a process of elimination. He said that he 
had every sympathy with the charter operators and was quite 
sincere when he wished them every success. 


VIKING DEMONSTRATION TOUR: Last month, in the course of a European 
series of demonstrations, the Vickers Viking visited Portela Airfield, Lisbon, 
where it is seen here in front of the control tower. 












Pictures of the Scandinavian 
tour appeared in the issue of July 11th. 


BLACKBURN’S CHARTER SUBSIDIARY 


Fyn eriengae charter company has recently been formed, thi 
time by Blackburn’s, with its headquarters and airfiel/ 
facilities at Hanworth. In common with other companies, 
N.S.A.T. have a somewhat mixed fleet, including a Rapite, 
a Messenger, a Proctor and an Auster, and one of the mai 
objectives, apparently, is to gain general experience for late 
design and construction of suitable civil aircraft by the parent 
company. Sqn. Ldr. B. S. Smallman, A.F.C., is commercial 
manager and pilot, while the chief pilot is Capt. H. P. Wilson, 
who was Blackburn’s chief production test pilot at Brough in 
1943. Sqn. Ldr. Smallman -was with the Brooklands organiz. 
tion before the war and, since serving in the R.A.F., has been 
flying for Air. Taxis. Hanworth, incidentally, is owned by 
Blackburn’s and the hotel there is now open to visitors. 
The name of the new company is interesting, since thos 
who were about in the earlier days will recognize it as a re 
vival of the transport concern formed by Blackburn’s 
years ago and known as North Sea Aerial and General Trans 
port. Operations then were started with a _ twin-engined 
Blackburn Kangaroo, and the concern also started one of the 
four original R.A.F. Reserve training schools. 


BREVITIES 


A service between Stockholm and Dublin operated by Scat- 
dinavian Air Lines, in conjunction with Aer Lingus, wil 
probably start at the beginning of September. 

* * * 

During this month the airfield at Le Touquet was reopened 

for use by both airline and charter operators. 
* * * 

B.O.A.C. have now opened a restaurant at Airways Ter 
minal in Buckingham Palace Road for the use of air passengers 
and their friends. Meals and light refreshments are available 
from 6 a.m, to 12.30 a.m. 

‘ * * * 

The Tasman, the Short Sandringham flying boat recently 
launched at Belfast, took off for New Zealand on July 12th. 
The boat is under the command of Captain Dudley Travers, 
D.F.C., and was expected to arrive in Australia on July 17th. 

* * * 

Three further Notices to Licensed Aircraft Engineers and 
five Airworthiness Requirements publications have been issued 
by the Air Registration Board. One of the new Notices covets 
the present requirements for aircraft engineers’ licences, and 
gives a list of the addresses of A.R.B.’s area offices. 

* * * 


London Aero and Motor Services, of Elstree, are taking de- 
livery of six ex-R.A.F. Halifax Mark VIII transports to operate 
a series of freight services—flying, for a start, fruit and 
vegetables from the Continent. The first Halifax was delivered 
last week, and the remaining five should arrive at weekly 
intervals. 

* * * 

Early this month a DC-3 was delivered to A.B. Aerotrans- 
port in the elapsed time of 29 hr. 5 min. for the run from 
Montreal to Stockholm. The actual flying time was 21 ht. 
15 min. This DC-3 was one of a number being delivered t0 
A.B.A. by British. Aviation Services, 
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| Leicestershire 
Display 


: Auster Day Out : Five Crowded 
e Hours 


O doubt the many lay visitors enjoyed the flying after- 

noon at Rearsby last Sunday. Not only was it the first 
by post-war flying event in the area, but there was plenty 

of action and not a few unrehearsed near-incidents. Whether 
any earnest control officer would have felt quite so happy is 
another matter, since rather too much incidental flying was 
permitted during the programme events, and Rearsby airfield 
is of a shape which, depending on the wind, involves varying 
‘Uropean directions of take-off and landing for different aircraft. 

Lisbon, Not unnaturally, there was a preponderance of various Auster 
Jinavian types, and, apart from the demonstrations by visiting aircraft, 
nearly all the events involved the appearance of this type in a 
multitude of guises—from aerobatic type to glider-tug and mail 
ARY & Meter. : 

Visiting demonstrations were made by a Miles Gemini, a Reid 
‘med, thi’ and Sigrist Desford Trainer, a D.H. Dove, and an anonymous 
id airfal Meteor IV—which arrived at high speed in the middle of a 
ompanie§ display of low-level aerobatics by Mr. Derbyshire. The most 
a Rapido interesting visiting type from most points of view was the 
the mainf venerable Westland Widgeon which, flown by Sqn. Ldr. Garner, 
for late§ and brushing aside any modern ideas of flap assistance, took 
he parent# second place in the spot-landing competition, and also, of 
ymmercial§ course, the ‘‘ oldest visitor’’ prize. This particular Widgeon 
». Wilson,§ had been built in 1929. Incidentally, another visitor - from 
3rough inf Yeovil, Flt. Lt. Thompson, with an Auster, actually won the 
organiza 
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“Flight” photograph. 
One of the visitors demonstrates : The Dove, one airscrew 
feathered, flies past the control tower. 
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* 
“ Flight” photograph. 


Part of the crowd at Rearsby with one of the many attending 
Austers about to take off. 


landing competition, so that it was all something of a family 
affair. The D.H. Dove, flown by Mr. Fossett, improved on 
the usual single-engine demonstration by continuing to fly with 
one airscrew ‘feathered while making two complete circuits. 

To any student of crowd psychology the Rearsby affair pro- 
vided some interesting lessons. On repeated occasions the 
crowd pressed onwards into the landing area. On being asked 
over the loudspeaker to return behind the ropes, they moved 
with the utmost -docility, only to reappear on the flying field 
five minutes later. There was only one minor accident during 
the afternoon, and this was not caused either by this encroach- 
ment or by overcrowding in the air; an unfortunate private 
owner, during the spot-landing competition, stalled his Auster 
into the ground. 

The event at Rearsby, though organized by Austers and the 
works flying club, signalled the appearance of the reconstituted 
Leicestershire Aero Club—which is a combination of. the pre- 
war club of this name and the County Flying Club which once 
operated from Rearsby. The Leicestershire Club has been 
offered the use of Ratcliffe Airfield by Sir Lindsay Everard for 
a period of two years without charge. It is expected that the 
flying rates, using Austers, will be as low as {2 an hour. 





recently ; a 
ly rath. WALRUS TO 


Travers, ce Supermarine Walrus amphibians were christened 
ily 17th. Moby Dick, Snark and Boojum respectively at a ceremony 
at East Cowes last Saturday. They have been overhauled and 
cers andy ‘equipped at the works of Saunders-Roe for the United 
on issued Whalers, Ltd., and are to be used for whaling opetations in 
os covers, the Antarctic during the 1946-47 whaling season. 
ces, and A factory ship, the Balaena, and a number of catching vessels 
: will comprise the expedition, the air branch of which is in 
charge of Mr. John Grierson, who has had considerable ex- 
j perience in flying in high northern latitudes. 
king de- At a luncheon before the launch of the.three flying boats. 
) operate F ~Mr. Grierson was warm in his praise of the help given by 
uit and} Government departments and institutions, especially the 
lelivered ‘Admiralty, and by private firms and individuals, with advice 
weekly} and supplies. The one fly in the ointment was the homing 
tadio. The expedition had planned to use the American sys- 
tem, which is especially suitable for the purpose, for homing 


rotrans- | on the factory vessel, but American authorities had refused 
un from permission. This may be a serious handicap. 
3 21 hr. The intention is that the three flying boats shall reconnoitre 


vered to for suitable weather and sea conditions, keep the surface ves- 
BQ . 








‘ATCH WHALE 


sels out of fog areas, and explore open lanes in the ice through 
which the vessels can proceed. 

Very complete equipment is being installed in the Walrus 
flying boats, including new covered-in dinghies, emergency 
rations, tents, immersion suits, signalling apparatus, etc., so 
that every foreseeable contingency has been allowed for. The 
three flying boats will not be used for increasing the catch, 
which is limited by ‘international agreement, but it is ex- 
pected that their use will effect economies in reducing the 
time spent in locating the whales and in guiding the vessels 
to the feeding grounds. The expedition hopes to leave by the 
end of September. 





SEABEE CERTIFICATED 


Ts Republic. company’s promising little four-scater 
amphibian, the Seabee, has been granted a certificate for 
commercial production by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in America. Deliveries to distributors and dealers will com- 
mence at once. Some fourteen Seabees have been produced 
to date. 
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Contenders for the Record 


Service Careers 


e 


Cee the R.A.F. High-Speed Flight 
which, as announced last week, has been re- 
established to attack the World’s Air Speed Record, 
Group Capt. Edward Mortlock Donaldson, D.S.O., 
A.F.C., entered the R.A.F. with a short-service com- 
mission in February, 1931, and was granted a per- 
manent commission in January, 1938. From 1932 
until 1936 he served with No. 3 Squadron at home 
and in the Middle East, and before going overseas 
won the Fighter Command Brooke-Popham Air Firing 
Trophy in two successive years. Returning in 1936 
he joined No. 1 Squadron as a Flight-Commander 
and at the 1935 Hendon Display flew in the flight 
aerobatic coloured smoke demonstration. Two years 
later he led the four Furies in flight aerobatics, re- 
peating the performance at the International Air 
Display at Zurich. After a short period of instruc- 
ting he was posted in 1938 to command No. 15 
Squadron and in September, 1940, was promulgated Wing 
Commander and posted as Chief Flying Instructor to No. 5 
S.F.T.S. At the request of the Americans he was sent to the 
U.S.A. in June of the following year to 
seers help in establishing gunnery schools 
and was eventually made a member of 
the U.S.A.A.F. Board at the Army 
Tactical Centre, Orlando, Florida. On 
his return to England in 1944 he took 
a course at the Empire Central Flying 
School, subsequently being given com- 
mand of R.A.F. Station Colerne, the 
first permanent home of jet fighters. 
During 1945 he was posted to command 
No. 56 O.T.U. (rocket-firing Tempests) 
and when this unit closed down took 
over No. 54 O.T.U. He was posted to 
H.Q. Fighter Command for Air Staff 
duties in May, 1946. 
Group Capt. Donaldson was awarded 





y light ” photograph. 
Sqn, Ldr. W. A. 
Waterton, A.F.C. 


the D.S.O. in May, 1940, and was mentioned in despatches 
in January, 1941. His A.F.C. was conferred in September, 
1941. 

Sqn. Ldr. William Arthur Waterton, A.F.C., came to 





“ Flight” 


of rscautomuls Flight Pilots 


England from Canada in. 1939 and was given a 
short service commission in June of that year. .He 
flew with No. 242 Squadron from November, 1939, 
until September, 1940, and later became an in, 
structor at No. 6 O.T.U. After a course in the 
following year he instructed both here and in 
Canada. Returning to England he took a cours¢ 
at the Empire Central Flying School and in Sept- 
ember was posted for flying duties to No: 124 
Squadron. The following year he was flying with 


a ‘‘met.”’ flight from Manston and later with 4 
1944, he was 


development flight. In October, 
posted to the Central 
Fighter Establishment. 

Fit. Lt. Neville Frederick 


pastegiagh. 

Group Capt. E. M. 

Donaldson, D.S.O., 
A.F.C, 


Duke, D.S.O., D.F.C., en- 
listed as aircrew in_ the 
R.A.F.V.R. in May, 1940, 


and was commissioned the following 
February. Before going to the Middle 
East in November, 1941 to join No. 112 
Squadron he served with No. 92 Squad- 
ron. He was posted to various units in 
the Mediterranean and commanded No. 
145 Squadron from March until Septem- 
ber, 1944. Returning to England in De- 
cember, 1944, he took over a communi- 





cation flight before becoming a test pilot. “Flight” photograph, 
Since the beginning of the year he has Fit. Lt. N. F. Duke, 
been testing at the Empire Test Pilot D.S.O., D.F.C, 


School. Here he flew Meteors. 

While serving with No. 112 Squadron Fit. Lt. Duke was 
awarded: the D.F.C. With No. 92 Squadron in the Middle 
East in 1942 he received a Bar to the D.F.C. and was still with 
this squadron when he won the D.S.O. While commanding 
No. 145 Squadron in Italy he received the second Bar to his 
D.F.C., having led the squadron in a sortie during which eight 
enemy aircraft were shot down. Four of these he claimed 
himself, bringing his total to 28 aircraft destroyed. 

The three pilots are now practising on Meteor IVs with Der: 
went Vs rated at 3,600lb. The special units for the record 
aircraft will give up to 4,200lb. 





DANISH-BUILT TWO-SEATER 


poe time ago—in the issue of November 1st last year—we 
gave some details of a new Danish-built cabin two-seater 
light aircraft known as the KZ-III. A fortnight ago one of 
these interesting little aircraft paid a short visit to this country 
before being flown on to the Deauville Rally, and, later, to 
other Continental airfields. While here and at Deauville, a 
number of British pilots had the chance of flying it and were 
enthusiastic about its characteristics. 

The most noticeable of these is, thanks to the full-span fixed 
slots and slotted flaps, a quite unusually gentle stall at an indi- 
cated flying speed very much lower than the 34 m.p.h. given 
as the ‘‘ landing speed.’’ Although the reading is probably 
subject to considerable position error, it does suggest that the 
aircraft does everything claimed by its manuiacturers. At its 
lowest speed the machine merely sinks on a level keel. Since, 
on the power of a Cirrus Minor II, the maximum speed is 
115 m.p.h. and the cruising speed is 106 m.p.h., the KZ-III 
should be a very useful utility type. 

In a very general way it resembles the pre-war Puss and 
Leopard Moths in that it is a strut-braced high-wing air 
craft, and it follows more up-to-date ideas in the layout of a 

KZ-Ill TWO-SEATER 
100 h.p. Cirrus Minor Il 


Span a we set = Sc ae Ma? wes 31.5ft 
Length she ah an sbi wie i Ete pt 21.5fe 
Height - st rhe pa si fon wal 6.9ft 
Wing area ... eae 
Weight empty ° Ib 
Max. ail-up weight 1,435Ib 
Wing loading ‘ 10Ib/sq ft 
Power loading lélb/h.p 
Max. speed... 115 m.p.h 
Cruising speed 106 m.p.h 
Landing speed... bap aes aut se ee sei 34 m.p.h 
Rate of climb Bee, 8 ane Ba ees ose «- 700 f.p.m 
Range normal ae és em aye ae ret ..- 310 miles 
Range with extra tank 500 miles 


Service ceiling 13,500ft. 
Skandinavisk Aero Industri AIS, 26, Vestergade, Copenhagen, K. 


Makers : 














The cabin layout of the KZ-III is reminiscent of the pre-war 
Hornet Moth. 


wide side-by-side-seater cabin, This layout, in fact, provides 
cause for one minor criticism—that the view to the rear is 
almost non-existent. Later this year, however, a four-seater 
version is to be put into production, and this will have a trans- 
parent roof and rear windows, which will right the matter. 

Structurally the KZ-JII is conventional, with two-spar fabric 


and ply-covered wooden mainplane, and fabric-covered steel 


fuselage, 
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Two New Power Units 


3,000 h.p. Napier Sabre VII 


ATEST of the Napier Sabre piston engine range, the Mk VII, 

is distinguished in having provision for water/methanol in- 

jection. It is substantially the same as the Mk V in most other 

respects, but develops considerably more power. The Mk VI 

unit, referred to elsewhere, is virtually the Mk V with annular 
radiator and can be installed with or without cooling fan. 

In the Tempest installation 28 gallons of 60/40 per cent 
methanol-water mixture is carried in one wing and is delivered 
by a Plessey motor and pump unit. A Napier air separator 
has also been developed for the system. 

The Sabre VII has fuel injection into the eye of the super- 
charger impellor, and the anti-detonant fluid is injected from 
a shroud around the fuel supply nozzle. Maximum delivery 
is at the rate of 200 gal/hr, and the normal proportion of 
water/methanol mixture to fuel is 45:55 per cent in F.S. 
gear and 30:70 per cent in M.S. gear. The pump is fitted 
close to the starboard-side rear-engine bearer. 

Possibly due to the sleeve valves and their effect on com- 
bustion efficiency, Sabres have always given little or no exhaust 
flame. The Mk VII is now fitted with twelve individual stub 
pipes on each side. 

A single-lever cockpit control for the whole power unit is a 
commendable feature of the current engines. Data for the 
Sabre VII are as follows: 

Capacity, 36.8 litres Output, 83 b.h.p./litre. 
Weight, 2,500 lb. Specific weight, 0.83 lb/b.h.p. 


Maximum power with water/methanol injection: 
3,050 b.h.p. at 3,850 r.p.m. + 17} Ib boost. 





The Sabre VII installed in a Tempest looks a very business- 
like power plant. Note the twelve separate exhaust stubs. 





The water-methanol pump and motor are mounted low down 
on the starboard side of the Sabre VII. 





Rolls-Royce Merlin for Airlines 








Another in-line engine with a radial-like installation, the 
1,795 h.p. Merlin 620 has been developed for the Canadian- 
built Douglas D.C.4.M. 


S a result of experience with Merlins during the war years, 

Trans-Canada Airlines have decided to use these power 
units for their trans-Atlantic services, and the Rolls-Royce 
Company have developed the Merlin 620 specially for the 
purpose. The ‘‘102’’ from: which the ‘‘620’’ is developed 
was the first engine to pass the British Air Registration Board’s 
new civil type test, and thus the Merlin, so famous in war- 
time, has made a fitting entry inta the field of post-war civil 
aviation. 

Last week the first Canadian-built D.C.4 M.1 with Merlin 
620 engines made a successful initial test flight. T.C.A. have 
been operating Avro Lancasters and Lancastrians across the 
Atlantic since 1943, and Merlin 620s have been developed for 
operation under the severe climatic conditions anticipated on 
this route and in Canada. i 

A Lancaster with Merlin 600-type engines last week crossed 
the North Atlantic to Dorval via Ruineana and Gander flying 
at 25,000 feet. Mr. Partington, Rolls-Royce representative, 
flew as second pilot. Consumption tests are now being made. 

The 620 embodies the latest Merlin features, including petrol 
injection, and is of the two-stage supercharger with inter- 
cooler type. The radiator system is a development of the Avro 
Lincoln installation and has the same characteristic appear- 
ance. At the nose the diameter is 56 inches, and it increases 
up to 60 inches at the mounting to conform with the D.C.4 
bulkhead and enable the existing undercarriage arrangement to 
be retained. 

A further development, the Merlin 621, basically similar to 
the 620, will replace the 102s as power units for the Tudor Is 
and IIs, and details will be available shortly. 

Accessories for which provision is made on the Mk.62o in- 
clude a Douglas cabin blower. Power figures are as follows :— 


Take-off : 3,000 f.p.m. + 201b 1,740 b.h.p. 
Cruising: 
M.S. at 10,250 ft 2,650 r.p.m.+ gIb 1,175 


F.S. at 23,750 ft 2,850 r.p.m. + 9 Ib 
Emergency : 
M.S. at 4,500 ft 3,009 r.p.m. + 20 lb 
F.S. at 16,750 ft 3,o00 r.p.m. + 20 Ib 
Max. Climbing and Emergency Cruising: 
M.S. at 10,000 ft 2,850 r.p.m. + 12 lb 
F.S. at 20,500 ft 2,850 r.p.m. + 12 lb 





CANADIAN AIR TRAFFIC 
ASSENGERS carried: by Trans-Canada Airlines in May 
numbered 22,596 compared with 21,558 in April, accord- 
ing to statistics released. Air mail for the month totalled 
189,057 lb compared with 211,545 lb for the previous month. 
Air express carried amounted to go.051 Ib in May against 
92,829 lb in April. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases.accompany letters. 


R.A.F. TRADESMEN 
They Have a Word for It! 


THINK “‘Sgt.’’, in his letter in Flight, July 4th, hit the nail 

right on the head. For confirmation one has only to look 
at the number of officers who are applying to stay in the R.A.F. 
as opposed to the number of other ranks. Can you think of 
a more dismal outlook than to know that, once your job is 
done, you are at the mercy of anyone who has an odd job to do? 

Most of the irritation that ‘‘Sgt.’’ speaks of, such as con- 
stant and unnecessary billet changing, could be avoided with 
the use of a little consideration. I myself, in company with 
twenty others, had to change billets at a few hours’ notice to 
make room for an Auxiliary squadron which is not expected 
for months yet. 

Yes, I think if you asked each man why he does not wish to 
re-engage he would tell you ‘‘ petty and unnecessary trrita- 
tion,’’ for which the R.A.F, have their own especial word. 

‘“CORPORAL.” 


FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
Investigation in France 


| NOTICE in to-day’s copy of your most interesting publica- 
tion (Flight, July 11th) a letter signed R. C. Jawkins deal- 
ing with flight of birds. 

The question of formation flying by birds was, if I remember 
correctly, closely investigated some 30 years ago by a Mr. 
Albessard, a Frenchman I believe. He discovered that the 
leader of a flight does roo per cent of his work, his No. 2 about 
75 per cent, No. 3 50 per cent, and the rest, I believe, 35 to 
40 per cent. 

He attributed this to the fact that the leader produces a 
sort of ‘‘eddy’’ which helps his No. 2, which in turn helps his 
No. 3, etc. That is why apparently the leader changes place 
at frequent and regular intervals. 

Mr. Albessard constructed an aircraft (or a model?) on this 
theory, with multiple wings, the one behind the other, and 
the theory behind it was known in France as the ‘‘ Effet 
¢ Albessard.”’ 

I also believe Albessard did some wind-tunnel tests while 
engaged in this work, whereby he proved that the V formation 
was the optimum one for the ‘‘ Effet d’ Albessard.”’ 

Unfortunately, my reference books are not available just now, 
but I am sure you can trace the whole matter quite easily. 

L. V. ARMANDIAS. 


PARLIAMENTARY IRRELEVANCE 
Oficial Excuses that Do Not Tally 


tbe ty paragraph in Flight, July 18th, calling attention to 
Mr. Shinwell’s attitude towards petrol allowance for 
charter air services as compared with taxicabs omits one point 
(perhaps because of restricted space) which I should like to 
stress. 

Recently it was officially stated (according to at lIeast one 
newspaper) that one of the most important reasons for not 
ireeing more petrol—or ending petrol rationing altogether— 
was that the resultant increase in the use of road vehicles would 
create a serious situation in respect of tyres, since rubber is 
still im very short supply. 

If this 1s true, then one would normally expect Mr. Shinwell 
to be more. in favour of increasing fuel supplies to air taxis and 
charter planes, which use their tyres very little, than to taxi- 
cabs. 

The tact that he leans towards the reverse process must either 
mean that the ‘‘tyre shortage story’’ is just another empty 
excuse, or that, whether it is true or not, Mr. Shinwell is exer- 
cising a regrettable class distinction against a type of air service 
which perhaps he regards as a luxury for the wealthy. 

Surely even the most class-conscious Labour Minister must 
see that if tyre shortage makes it really necessary to restrict 
the mileage of road vehicles by limiting their fuel supplies, 
there must be all the more petrol available for aircraft which 
make no appreciable demands on rubber tyres, and that to 
refuse. it them helps nobody—least of all the people who earn 
their living in the aircraft and allied industries, 
**GROUNDLING..”’ 
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The names and addresses of the writers, 


TRIBUTE TO “JOE ERK” 
He “ Did a Foul Job Cheerfully” 


Ls me explain that I was a “‘ flying type,”’ and, therefore, 
not in such good contact with ‘‘ Joe Erk’’ as might be, 
In fact, it was this very lack of contact which often made me 
wonder how the R.A.F. worked at all! 

Poor old Joe arrives at a new station, it’s pouring with rain, 
he’s carrying a heavy kit-bag and suitcase, has spent twelve 
hours in a train, and the only people who care whether he 
arrives or not are the smug ‘‘red-caps’’ ! 

Then he’s got to collect his blankets, find his hut, and stand 
in a queue for his supper. 

Aircrew moan enough, but we did know that our results 
were heard of, while Joe worked all night on his aircraft and 
not a soul would know about it. 

Sometimes, coming back from a trip, I’ve seen an Erk 
almost in tears because his aircraft has just made it—you 
know, looking a bit bashed, but all alive inside. 

Well, almost certainly the pilot will stride out and, witha 
Prune-like wave of the arm, mutter ‘‘ Aireraft U.S.—wizard 
trip.” 

That night Joe put in his diary ‘‘P’’—Peter, wizard trip, 
a: bit U,S;”’ 

Allow me to say “thank you’’ and raise my bowler to the 
thousands of ‘‘Erks’’ who did a foul job so cheerfully. 

272 and 235 Squadrons A. JOHN C. PROCTER. 


> 


NATIONALIZED AIRLINES 


A Plea for Government Candour 


T now comes. to light that the Government intends to 
nationalize Channel Island Airways. Like every move of 
this sort, I feel this is worthy of serious consideration. 

To begin with, according to the Jersey Morning News, the 
necessary acquisition of land in connection with the transfer 
of control must be carried out in such a way as seriously to 
infringe on the hitherto carefully respected rights of Jersey’s 
centuries-old constitution. Also to be observed is the ap- 
parent skill with which the Government, keeping, as always, 
its own counsel, has held its hand until the airline was suff- 
ciently well developed and equipped—which in view of the 
circumstances under which they were working, has been 
achieved with remarkable credit to the initiative and foresight 
of the operators. 

One supposes, in view of the latter facts, that the basic aim 
of their action is not that of bringing the service up to date 
and modernizing it. What other motive, however, incites 
them to act in such @ manner, with apparent nonchalance, as 
is likely to create a great disturbance in the Isles, much to the 
detriment of the Government service which risks being very 
unpopular? 

No doubt the Government has its reasons. I feel, however, 
that we have reached a social standard such that it behoves 
the Government to tell us these reasons, and for us fully to 
understand and evaluate them. 

It is so small a thing to ask. We are utterly im their hands. 
Surely, they can tell us what they intend to do with our in- 
dustry? I feel that such frankness would dissipate much of 
the distrust and suspicion harboured against them. After all, 
how can we be blamed, when Government policy is veiled in 
mystery, for doubting the existence of a policy at all? 

B. J. GARMESON. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

Aug. |4th (provisional date).—Attempt on World’s Air 
Speed Record by R.A.F. High Speed Flight. 

Aug. 22nd.—Model Engineer Exhibition opens at the New 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Sq., Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. (EE a.m.) 

Sept. 9th.—Ministry of Civil Aviation demonstrations of 
technical radio equipment. More details pending. 

Sept. 12th and [3th.—S.B.A.C. Flying Display and Exhibition, 
Handley Page Airfield, Radlett, Herts. F 

Nov. [5th.—Paris Aero Show, Grand Palais, Champs-Elysées. 

Nov. 15th.—Engineering Exhibition, Kelvin Hall Glasgow. 
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TOUCHING DOWN : This photograph, exclusive to Flight, shows a Sea Hornet in the act of alighting on the flight deck of 





our latest light fleet carrier, H.M.S. Triumph. 


§ SERVICE AVIATI 


Royal Air Force and Naval Air Arm News 


Naval Air Appointments 

HE Admiralty has announced the 

following appointments : 

Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., to be Admiral (Air) in 
succession to Rear-Admiral G. N. Oliver, 
and Vice-Admiral Sir Philip Vian, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., to succeed Sir 
Thomas as Fifth Sea Lord (Air). Sir 
Philip also becomes a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty. 

Rear-Admiral Troubridge, who is 51, 
was appointed Fifth Sea Lord in April 
last year. In the summer of 1944 he 
commanded the carrier force which 
covered the Allied landings in the South 
of France. The co-operation afforded 
by the carriers was described by the 
American General with the landing forces 
as ‘‘a model of perfection.”’ 





Vice-Admiral Sir Philip Vian (left), 

Fifth Sea Lord, and Rear-Admiral 

Sir Thomas Troubridge, Admiral (Air). 

The appointments to date from Sept. 23 
and 25. 


As Fifth Sea Lord, it was Rear-Admiral 
Troubridge’s responsibility to ensure that 
the Air Branch was fully represented on 
the Board of Admiralty. The unsur- 
passed modern equipment of the Naval 
Air Arm testifies in large measure to the 
way in which his. work was carried out. 
As Admiral (Air), Rear-Admiral Trou- 
bridge will control all naval air stations 
in the British Isles, and co-ordinate all 
flying training. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Philip Vian became 
a national figure in 1940 when, as Cap- 
tain of the destroyer Cossack, he led a 
boarding party on to the German prison 
ship Altmark to rescue 300 _ captured 
British merchant seamen. He was 
knighted for ‘‘ distinguished service in 
the planning and execution of the Nor- 
mandy operations.’’ 

Sir Philip came into close contact with 
the air side of the Navy towards the end 
of the war, when he directed large-scale 
carrier operations in the Pacific, notably 
those against Sumatra. 


R.A.F. Regiment to be Permanent 


N official announcement on the future 

of the R.A.F. Regiment, which was 
formed in 1942 to ensure the defence of 
airfields, states that it shall continue as 
an integral part of the R.A.F. 

The Regiment will maintain squadréns 
in three main classes—Rifle, Armoured 
and Light Anti-Aircraft—for home and 
overseas service. Some of its personnel 
will be trained as airborne and parachute 
troops, and cthers will complete tours as 
air gunners. 

The R.A.F. Regiment will also con- 





and Announcements 


tinue to organize the combat training of 
the remainder of the Air Force by pro- 
viding courses for officers and N.C.O.s 
of the R.A.F., and by posting Regi- 
mental instructors to all air stations. 
Weapon and field training of R.A.F. re- 
cruits will also be carried out by in- 
structors of the Regiment, Officers and 
N.C.O.s_ required for R.A.F. native 
levies will also be provided. 

Men may join the R.A.F. Regiment 
direct from civil life, signing on for an 
initial period of five years. Of the men 
already in the Regiment who desire to 
continue in Service, only those suitable 
for promotion and re-engagement will be 
chosen. 


Roll of Honour 


Casualty Communiqué No. 534 
HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the 
following casualties on various dates. The 
next of kin have been informed Casualties 
“in action” are due to flying operations against 
the enemy; “on active.service’’ includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, non operational 
flying casualties, fatal accidents and 
deaths 
Of the names in this list 279 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published 
in earlier lists. 


natural 


Royal Air Force 


MissinG, Now PresuMED KILLED IN ACTION 


—Sgt. Shore; Act. Wing Cdr, G. F. Whiston- 
dale. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORIED MISSING, BELIEVED 


KILLED In AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Sgt T. Tomlinson 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MissinGc, Now. PRre- 
SUMED KILLED 1n Action —Sgt. P. Ackland; Fit. 
,. Ti. B. J. Aldhous; 
Fit. Lt. W. D. Allies; Sgt 
A . . A. Anderson; F/O. J. M 
Aylieff, D.F.C.; Sgt." A. C. Bacon; Sgt. J. D 
4%. C. A. Banks; F/O. K. R 


Bearcroft; P/O. D. A. Bradbury; Fit. “Sgt. 
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3 W. Braithwaite; Sgt. P. J. Brown; Sgt. 
‘ Ss. prowes Fit. Sgt. D. “Bryant; Sgt. J. Bryce; 
_W. J. Carlyle; Sgt. J. M. Cartmell; 
. Chapman; F/O. W. G. Chatteris; Fit 
A. Chitticks; Sgt. F. E. Clark; Sgt. 
: W/O. N. Cooper; Fit. Sgt. J. 
Croucher; F/O. W._ J. Cunningham; Sgt. 
Darbyshire; Set. A. J. M. Davies; Fit. Sgt. J. 
Davis; P/O. F. H. Debarr; Sgt. A. J. Deverell; 
Sgt, C. 3: Dewdney; Sgt. D. Dickinson; Fit. Sgt. 
J. Dyke; Fit, Lt. M.-F. Edwards; P/O. W. J. 
Edwards; F/O. F. W. Elliott; F/O Ww. T. Evans; 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. B. Everett; F/O. C. E. Eyles; 
F/O. B. W. Eynon; Sgt. R. A. Fielding; Sgt. J. 
Fitzpatrick; P/O. C. Foy; Fit. Sgt. H. J. Frowe; 
Fit. Sgt. KR. T. Galloway; Sgt T, Gibson; P/O. 
S. A. Gilbert; P/S. Ss. J. Godfrey; Sgt. 
Goodwin;; Fit. Sgt. ‘'N. Goodyear; Fit Sgt. 
Grant; F/O. V. M. Grant; P Oo. J. 
Sgt. K. H. Greenfield; F/O. R. F. 
Grundy; Flt. Sgt. G. Ww. meen 
sgt. F. R. Haylock; vis W 
. A. Hunt; Sgt. ‘ e 
Sgt. R. Jeffery; dei: oe os Johns; 
: M. Johnstone; Sgt. R. A. D. - 
, See Fe hey, Sgt. W. J. Keeble; Flt. 
Kendall; F/O. B. F. Kerr, 
Kerr; F/O. T. HB. Kirkby; = 
5 W. Lane; Act. Sqn. Ldr. K. G. Laverack; 
Ay Lawton ; Fit. Sgt. L. Leavers; Sgt. 
Ss We Lewis; Fit. Lt. R. F. 
gt. M. Leyland; Fit. Sgt. G. W. 
per Sgt. ‘) A. Little; Fit. Set. D. R. Lloyd; 
Set A, _* Jorrain: Flt’ Set. = ‘MeChrystal 
wid cFarlane Fit. Sgt. ‘ McMinn; | 
Sgt. A. MacNair; Sgt. F. McWilliams; Fit. Set. GLIDING IN. GERMANY: Members of the R.A.F. in Germany have set up 
S Matsumoto: et es ee le 6 a number of gliding clubs, using German gliders and sailplanes formerly 
wiles; Bet. ‘J, Mitchell; Set. D. Mortimer ; Sgt. employed in the training of Luftwaffe pilots. The photograph above shows a 
4 . T ‘4 ° an; 
Bet. hy . Nimmo; Fie Lt. MR. , Re, ‘Set. ‘0 Zogling-type primary in the course of a low-hop, at No. 84 Group’s gliding club 
Old; Set, O’Marah; P/O. C. D.’ Palmer; in the Harz Mountains. 
‘V. Pattison; ‘Set. R. Sep 34 Pearce: a 
a - Bhillips; Fit. Set. 5 . 8. 
A. H- idgeon; P/ Pie + bit. PORTED KILLED 1N_AcTIoN.—Sgt. G. A E 
._H. Polgrean; F/O. W. F. see, D.F.C.; mas od es : on cy ave . 
Bot ond Pee nicti. het PEG: Sanday; Sete E West Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
Powell; Sgt. 8. Power; Sgt. E.. 1. -  Ablett; L.A/C. G.°J, Daniels; A/C.1 1. Dougall; Diep oN Active SeRvice.—Sgt. B. J. Taylor; 
Set. F. Fyeram: Act. Sqn. Lar. K. ; Fit. 4/C1'A J. Dowse; A/C1 LM. Finch; A/C. 4/C.W. G. R. Welham. 


= A A Robson ; Pe 4 won a _ G. ix; L.A/C. M. C. Per Sgt. P. G 
toug t. C usse F:C.; F/O. Shears; Act, Wing Cdr. "D. R. Walker, D.C. ' : 
C. i, Saunders; Sgt. W., Seeckts; F/O. S. H. G. PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now Royal Australian Air Force 
ona 2 4 Se jit’ yO. a has » . a A goueD. KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—F/O. I cheney Se REPORTED MISSING, ee § Re 
é ; a 1; ‘Sgt. A. ; PORTED a 
Stables; Act. Fit PR gr, - B. Sgt. DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—L.A/C D. M. Bell; bon; Fit. Set. & aera; wo. = 
'G.; Set. J. Storr; F/O. A.W. Stuart; E Pune: A/Gi 3 Webbs, A/a BG. Binbnlee wi 
; J. fa. D _— Bh. 2 cre; A/C. ‘ 6 abbs; A/ ey * F o 
G.’ Sutherland; Fit, Sgt. Cc. Swee Dadds; Cpl, J.T. Greenwood; LA/C.8.F. Han. gees; Fle Bet “Set, 


R. 

F/O. G. L. Taylor; Fit. Sgt R. Taylor; F/O. cock; LAC. itolleran; A/C LM. Sa coiinn 

r: & A Bnoees; O. J. Thornber; eh /c. he f Hee >. Pe Saemeace: well Act. Fit, 
0. M J 3. Curry; Act. 


Forney; Fit. Lt T. Treby; . E. AiG H. R. Lea C2 N. J. Loverid ; 
ike ; : : ; ge; L.A/C. ; 
Tyler; “F/O. HG. Underwood; F/O |W. HiT. M. McBreariy; L.A/C. I. 6. F. MacGregor; A/C.1 Parven: Fie et, mG. Bitmoesaite ine Gos, 
ote iit ict. Fit. Lt. K. oy D. McKinnon; y 3.1 A, yoy A/C.2 E, T. Fogarty; P/O. is a Siontatnes Bit Bet he 
J. cklebergh; A/OS A. 1 Motley; A/G. tH. Sowiee; Wit. Sgt. 'W. G. Frost; W/O. J. D. Green; 


Morris; L.A/C. S. G, Mullens; A/C ae et: ® 
Norfolk; pals. 1. O'Grady: A/G.1 . H. P/O. R. B. Groves; Fit. Sgt. oe E. Hanscombe; 


Weller, D.F.C.; . H. White; ok &. Set. W. Pierpoint; L.A/C aera + . O F/O. V. J. Hedley; F/O. = Hering; Fit. 
Whittaker; #/6. I . B. Wiley; Fit. Sgt. E,W. — Peeece: Ale rpoint; Aloo. F wall “Pl. S.C. J. P. Holian; Fit. Sgt. J. Ieieas Fite Set. 
Wilkinson; Sgt. a. WwW ‘ Lt. E. L, A/C.2'C. Reid; 7. : L.A/C. F Johnston; W/O. W. B. Jada; Fit. ; 
Williams, DFC. ; Fit. Sgt. G. Williams .F.M.; Rollisson; ¢ A/C. 1, v. Ww OG. -O. w/0. A. EL. W. Knight; w/o. : 
a. J. Wiltema; Set, R. Wilson; Sgt. R. A. Scadding; A/C.2 M. H. Skedge; L.A/C. A. 5 < F/O. R. A. Lewis; Fit. Sgt. — J. Lyons; “él 
Wrath Fit Set R Wyan i ai Fit. Sgt. . Smith; L.A/C. W. C. Smith; A/G.2 E. A. Soutar; Flt. Sit. G. R. McCullum; F/O. J. McDer- = 
via 7s oe ynn; Sgt. J H. Yearsley; A/C.1 ae 6 Southall; & cae N. §S. Street; pette Pro = McKenna; Fit. sgt. R. M. Me. 
es 3. Swain ’ A Thomas: L.A/C enzie; cNally; W/O. M 
Oy henge | REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED W Wagstait: A/C.2 J. Walton; L.A/ A. Wing: gules; W/O. N. MacD. Menzies ; pt, =e 
yf a im Action, Now, RePorTep KILLzD IN _ %,. warwick, Sgt. W ‘williams: L.A/C \ ; . Sgt. S. J. Moore; F/O. 
ON.—Fit. Ogt. KH. FO K ‘ ilson A YTS A/C y I 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now ReE- R. S. Worthington. Se eee re _ 2 Nees hin” Bo. R. 
Fit. Sgt. M. J. Parry; Fit. Sgt. R. 
Fit. Sgt. J. W. Prouse; P/O. G. Purvis; Fit. Sgt 
R. C. Rhodes; P/O. ’P. M. — ong I. 
Ross; W/O. Ww. 3; Sandercock;_ te 
Scheadel; P/O. S. E 
Swales; Fit. Sgt. C. 
Tasker ; ry : J. W. Teague; F/O. 
Thomas; F/O G. Tickner; P/O. J. H. Tinsley; 
F/O. A. Watiwerks F/O. L. A. Wilson. 
KILLED oN ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. D. R. Reid. © 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now PRE 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Flt. Sgt. 
L. C. Barrett; Fit. Sgt. R. E. Plante. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now PRE 
SUMED KI:LED IN AcTIoN.—W/O. E, = Ras 
croft; F/O. H. J. Beaton; 

0. A. J. i { v. 

Buckmaster ; OO uh. T: oirke: 
Cooper; Fit. Lt. R. J. Fern; F/O. 
Sgt. L. F. B. Goodwin; P/O. 2 
0. D. R. Hutchins; F/O. J. 
P/O. R. J. Kay; — Lt. C. * Living; F/O. A 
McDonald; F/O. M. L. Matkin; F/O. L. Parent; 
a J. A. F. Yiche; F/O. K. A. Stroh; wa 

J. Symes‘ F/O. B J. M. Thorp; F/O. é 
Whitehead: F/O. T. A. Wilson; F/O. @ 4 
Zbura. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


KiLLep 1n Action.—F/O. H. A. Dobbyn. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now _ Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTIon.—F/O. J. Gall, DF.C~ 
Previousty RePportep Missinc, Now 
PoRTED KILLED (Nn AcTIoNn.—Sgt. T. Tanner, 


South African Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
IN THE CHAIR : Sqn. Ldr. Willott, winner of the King’s Prize at Bisley, is sumED KILLED IN ACTION.—W/0. "H. 
shown being carried in the traditional manner by elated R.A.F. supporters. y 3 =” Cake SW Seeley ut 











